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“Im Sick of Being Called 
‘Miss Mistake !"" 


“Im the Gal 
who objects / 


“Even the boss has started in calling me ‘Miss Mistake’... and I'm not! If 

this office just wasn’t so noisy, I could concentrate and do accurate work 

... getting things right the first time, too! But this continuous clicking, 

ticking, humming, and talking build up to such a racket that... well, a 

girl can’t even think straight, much less work efficiently! And all because” 
of this distracting noise! What they need around here is some peaceful, 

working quiet. Then I could do a good day's work without errors and over- 

time hours.” 





“Im the Chap 
who can stop it / 


“Take it easy, Miss M. Don’t boil over until your boss has called me in 
for a chat. Perhaps he doesn’t know how easy it is for me to eliminate 
harmful office noise, to Sound Condition an office at night while the em- 
ployees are at home. Why me, especially? 

“I'm a member of the largest and most experienced Sound Condition- 
ing organization in the country. Acousti-Celotex has completed over 
200,000 ceiling installations ... more than any other company in the busi- 
ness! We supply the proper materials for every kind of Sound Condition- 
ing job. If you are interested in increasing production efficiency, I'd like 
to give you a free analysis.” 


GUARANTEED 


Offices, stores, schools, banks, churches, and factories from coast to 
coast are already enjoying the benefits of modern Sound Condi- 
tioning. Acousti-Celotex Tile, for example, can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10%, cut employee turnover, save 
time and money . . . daily! And you can paint Acousti-Celotex Tile 
repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing efficiency! 

Celotex has back of it the years of scientific research, the 


nationwide organization and quality-proved products which en- 
able your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, his Sound 
Conditioning techniques. For the name of your local Acousti- 
Celotex distributor in the U. S. or Canada and a FREE copy of the 
informative booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Con- 
ditioning,” write to The Celotex Corporation, 120 S. La Salle St., 
Chicago 3, Illinois. 


Acousn-Cexotex 
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SIDE LINES 


FINANCIAL FACT FINDER 


Astute security analysts will tell you 
that the basic ingredients of successful 
investing are the old-fashioned twin 
virtues of hard commonsense and hard 
work. 

One of the best exemplars of these 
virtues is the newest addition to ForBEs 
staff of financial writers—Lucien O. 
Hooper, of W. E. Hutton & Co. For 
the last three decades a leading figure 
in financial and stock market circles, 
he is one of the 
most. widely read 
|. and’ most. _widel 
| quoted of "ek 
| market commenta- 
tors. As well post- 
ed in the affairs of 
business and in- 
dustry as he is:in 
stock market activ- 
ities, Hooper has 
the rare talent of 
being able to present his interpretations 
of financial events in. a non-technical, 
yet searching and_ highly - informative 
manner. 

Starting with this issue, he will com- 
ment upon business trends in relation 
to stock market behavior, translating 
the daily events of the financial market- 
place into easy-to-understand terms for 
the average investor. Besides his gen- 
eral commentary, from time to time he 
also will make specific investment sug- 
gestions on security issues to sell and 
buy, as well as when to act. 

A former financial editor (Boston 
Commercial, 1919-1923), his practical 
knowledge of security markets has been 
gained in the research departments of 
such well-known stock exchange firms 
as A. A. Housman & Co., E. A. Pierce 
& Co., Frazier Jelke & Co., Shearson, 
Hammill & Co. He has been with W. 
E. Hutton & Co. for nine years. 

As a former president of the New 
York Society of Security Analysts, and 
as current president of the National 
Federation of Financial Analysts Soci- 
eties (see Forses, May 1, 1949), he 
has been instrumental in establishing a 
high standard of professional ethics 
among security analysts. 

Forses takes pleasure in presenting 
this keen student of the stock market 
to its readers. His pungent interpreta- 
tions, and clearly stated suggestions, 
will be an every-issue feature that will 
help to round out the magazine's al- 
ready outstanding team of financial ex- 


perts. 





Lucien O. Hooper 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





To oer CoLeagueee on pe pre pra 


One of the important American liber- 
ties is the freedom a company has to 
begin business, and not only that, but to 
grow and expand as it develops possibili- 
ties for increased service. Revere is espe- 
cially conscious of this at the present time 
because we are again in a period of 
growth — the new Revere aluminum strip 
mill has just begun to roll. The mill pro- 
duces aluminum strip in coils up to 24 
inches wide, and .037 inch and thinner. 
We can supply coiled metal up to 70 
pounds per inch of width, for those firms 
which like to set up for long runs. The 
strip is being rolled in 2S, 3S, 4S and 
52S alloys, thus offering a wide choice. 

Thus Revere know- 


we applied our skill in tube manufac- 
ture to aluminum, and began the pro- 
duction of tube in aluminum alloys in a 
wide variety of diameters and gauges. 

In all, Revere has had some 27 years 
of experience with aluminum. In the case 
of aluminum strip, we are entering a sub- 
division of the aluminum market that re- 
quires a combination of conventional and 
special skills. Producing a coil of alu- 
minum strip 24 inches wide and weighing 
1680 pounds is not too easy, but we know 
how to do it. We consider this just as 
important a contribution as the ability 
to provide smaller coils for customers 
needing less metal. It will also be noted 





how in metal once again 
is being applied to alumi- 
num. It was in 1922 that 
we began to make alumi- 
num extruded shapes in 
special designs to cus- 
tomers’ orders. This was 
a logical extension of 
Revere’s skill, since we 





that Revere specializes in 
thicknesses .037 inch and 
thinner. Some of the thin- 
ner gauges are difficult to 
roll— but Revere knows 
how to do it perfectly. 
Here again, we feel we 
have a service to render. 
If one word could sum up 








had long previous experience with the 
production of such shapes in copper al- 
loys, and were well acquainted with the 
techniques involved. Success with alumi- 
num shapes proved that the application 
of those skills to the newer metal was not 
only practical, but of value both to Revere 
and its customers. Later, we entered the 
growing market for aluminum forgings, 
and since non-ferrous forging is a famil- 
iar process to us, we were immediately 
successful in producing intricate and 
difficult parts ds well as those offering 
only the usual problems. Subsequently, 


that service, it would be 
“flexibility”, which connotes such things 
as being able to move fast without fum- 
bling in this special strip business; per- 
sonal attention to the individual require- 
ments of customers; and a large amount 
of adaptability to demand. 

Such a process of widening the appli- 
cation of skill and experience has marked 
the growth of our business, and of Ameri- 
can business as a whole. It is a healthy 
kind of growth for every company, for 
through it, goods and services of all kinds 
are made more plentiful, and the welfare 
of all the people heightened. 


REVERE COPPER anv BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 


we 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 











TWO-LINE 
Editorials 


To Congress: Ratify the arms pact— 
after obtaining definite plans for coop. 
eration, 


Fourth-round wage boosts would be 
third-rate economics. 


Readjustment so far has been healthy, 
Recession may not last much longer. 


Recovery leadership probably will be 
sparked by Wall Street. 


Prediction: Housing shortages will be 
modified sooner than generally ex- 
pected. ’ 


Some Jersey communities threaten to 
be overbuilt. 


Real estate values are already receding, 


Taft’s anti-European aid stand is disap- 
pointing to many of his followers. 


Too little too late would be suicidal, 


Television prices are tumbling, will 
continue. 


Sound stocks are more deflated than 
anything else in America. 


Not so lowest-yielding bonds. 


How much longer will John L. Lewis 
rule unfettered over our basic coal in- 
dustry? 


Stalin must be chuckling. 


Not all American summer resorts are 
crowded. 


Trans-Atlantic travel holds up. 


Abolition or reduction of some excisé 
taxes would help rather than harm. 


Consumers need encouragement. 


In face of Britain's plight, why should 
Washington itch to inflict more State 
Socialism here? 


The U. S. is proving of greater help 
to the world than the U. N. 


The latter, however, may still be 
salvaged. 


The prolonged Hawaiian strike refiects 
no credit on the authorities in Washing 
ton or elsewhere. 


Forbes 
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The BUSINESS Pipeline 





RAILROADS With traffic and earnings off sharply for the first half of this year, rail- & 

road men, assaying prospects for the next six months, are not too optimistic. © 
On the minus side there is the start of the 40-hour work week for non-operating personnel, — 
with its added costs. On the plus side, traffic usually takes a seasonal upturn, and . 
thern is hope that the ICC will take final action on the roads’ 13% rate boost applica~ 
tion. . .. Freight car builders are also down in the mouth as order backlogs steadily 
vanish through shipments and cancellations. Industry backlog now stands at about 38,000 
cars, compared with 100,000 this time last year. Of these, approximately half will be 
built in railroad shops. 


TEXTILES Recent cut in worsted fabric costs to stimulate business points up the uncom — 
fortable position the woolen industry is now in, means a Severe squeeze on 

profit margins. Reports indicate that first quarter production of men's wear woolens 

and worsteds was off 42% from the comparable period last year, and that current output 

is now restricted almost wholly to orders. .. . In cotton textiles, the 32% contraction 

of mill activity since January, 1948, is unprecedented for the industry during periods 

of generally prosperous business conditions. Here, too, the decrease in cotton goods 

prices is said to be almost entirely at the expense of mill margins. 


PRICES Purchasing agents report the downward price movement is showing a tendency to 

slow up and level off, though the feeling is that there are many prices still 
to be adjusted to the lower cost trends. Though the general trend has been to reduce 
prices, a short list of basic commodities, headed by the non-ferrous metals groups, is 
making a strong showing. 


4 


INVENTORIES Purchased inventories continue to shrink at the same sharply declining 

rate reported for the three previous months, while predominant buying 
policy remains conservative--70% of the buyers reporting to the National Association of 
Purchasing Agents indicating a hand-to-mouth to 30-day buying range. Though there are 
signs of some increased buying, the trend is to order frequently in small amounts, even 
at the loss of quantity discounts. 





PETROLEUM Broadcasting warnings of possible local spot shortages this winter if 
marketers of fuel ar< heating oils continue their “buyers' strike," oilmen 
say that transportation bottlenecis might result if the seasonally low volume of pur- 
chases doesn't pick up soon. Meantime, prices show signs of making a come=back, and 
there are reports that some companies are planning to step up fuel oil imports as former = 
surpluses dry up. 


CONSTRUCTION Detecting an improved demand for many items, building materials manu- 

facturers expect to do a better volume of business in the year's latter 

half than they did for the first six months. Underlying factors: Besides 4 normal a 

_upward seasonal trend, many distributor inventories have reached rock-bottom levels; 
new housing legislation is also expected to provide added stimulus to the surprisingly 

strong level of residential building now prevailing. Moreover, public works activity 

has been stepped up considerably. ; tie 














AUTOMOTIVE Determined to break all previous records, the industry is setting it 8 
fora peak month in August. ... Total production of ne a 
| vehicles for the eee six months of this year has been este on 
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automotive history. . 

no interruptions of assembly lines, 
there’s every likelihood that 1949 output 

and sales of cars and trucks will meet the 


fondest expectation.of automobile manu- 
facturers. 


Provided there are 


METALS . A slight. improvement in steel 


operations has stirred some hope 
that a temporary stabilization may be 
achieved. However, it is still too early 
to tell whether this is a definite trend or 
not. Meantime, possibility of a strike 
is conditioning thinking of both pur- 
chasers and producers. Many of the larger 
operators feel that production and earn- 
ings will be lower in the third and fourth 
quarters.,. « .«.Non-ferrous demand re- 
mains strong, prices firm, as consumers 
buy at a steady clip. 
TELEVISION By turning out slightly more 
than a million TV sets in the 
first six months of 1949, manufacturers 
exceeded total set production for the whole 
of 1948. While TV continues to expand, 
production of AM radio receivers, except 
for auto sets and portables, remained at 
the low level reached earlier this year, 
totalled only 1,220,098 for the first 
six months. 





SIDELIGHTS Volume of food business at 
the retail level, say dis- 
tributors, is not far off from last year's 
totals, despite lower prices, keener com- 
petition. ... Retailers no longer have 
the discounts that were traditionally 
theirs in many classes of merchandise. 
However, according to the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association, there has been 

some improvement, with a restoration of 
former, higher, terms in about a third of 
the cases of change reported to them. ..% 
Ui Bo shipbuilders are garnering a larger 
proportion of the world's t<mnage being 
built, upping their share in the year's 
second quarter from 10.7% to 13.4%. How- 
ever, U.S. shipbuilders see a gloomy 
outlook for their business at the year's 


end. Of the 55. ships now on order, 21 are. 


scheduled to be finished by the end of 


1949, leaving only 34.for 1950 delivery. | 


. « « New uses for natural and. synthetic 


rubber are seen in their application to 


highway construction. So far, test roads 


- have been laid in four states; using nat- 


ural, scrap and synthetic wicnepe aa mixtures 
to good advantage. 
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Washington Preview 
(Continued from page 5) 


disqualify himself. That may cost Admin- 
istration deciding vote on some crucial 
decisions. 

Expectation is that Justice Clark will 
vote along with Chief Justice Vinson more 
often than not. That's bad news for left- 
wingers since Vinson is considered a mod- 
erate. Since high court has rendered 86 
five-to=-four decisions in past 3 years, 
Single vote is often deciding factor. 

For more than a year, close observers 
have detected a slight turn to right by 
high court. Left-wing quartet of Black, 
Douglas, Rutledge and Murphy is now 
reduced to a trio, meaning 2 other votes 
need to be picked up for a majority. 
Chances ere Clark's will not be one of 
them very often. 





Note: Forecasting where a new Supreme 
Court justice will fit is a hazardous 
business. When he donned judicial robes, 
Felix Frankfurter was widely considered a 
radical. Now he's recognized as leader 
of conservative bloc. 





DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS--One possible out- 
come of current monopoly probe by House 
Judiciary subcommittee is legislation to 
permit business men to get an advance ruling 
on legality of their practices. Few regu- 
latory agencies will make such decisions 
now. Result is that in close cases busi- 
ness men must either abandon plans or risk 
lengthy and expensive court cases. 

Particularly in anti-trust cases, 
precedents are so confused there is no clear 
line separating legality from illegality. 
Only thing management can do is make best 
guess and proceed accordingly. If 
regulators were forced to show where line 
is in each case presented, uncertainty 
eould be resolved. Most bureaucrats seem 
to prefer an indefinite law which they can 
invoke or not at their pleasure. 














INDEPENDENT CONTRACTORS~-It will be 1950 
before law is passed, but business men in 
many lines would do well to study new 
definition of "employee" contained in 
House bill to expand Social Security. 
Wording adopted by 15-12 vote in committee 
is a bureaucrat's dream, a blank check 
through which almost any independent 
business man could become an employee for 
Social Security purposes. 
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READERS SAY 


PHILANTHROPY 


As one who is identified with a number 
of organizations and institutions dependent 
to some extent upon the benefactions of 
generous-minded citizens, one of my pet 
themes (and peeves) has been “The 
Future of Philanthropy in America.” Your 
editorial on this subject (July 1) fully 
reflects the thinking of everyone who has 
similar interests. 

To force such philanthropic endeavors 
into dependence upon government, and 
their inevitable domination by political 
controls and motives, would be deplorable. 
Yet with taxes preventing creation and ac- 
cumulation of large funds in the hands of 
benefactors, such may be the outcome, as 
you point out. There is only one answer 
to your query: “What can be done to avert 
this?” and that is to reduce taxes, par- 
ticularly income taxes. This, however, 
seems remote and impractical to any great 
extent under our present situation, even 
though economy were to be practiced in 
Washington. 

There could be one additional, partial 
remedy. Incomes of many individuals still 
run large, but the net, after taxes, is ex- 
ceedingly small. It is true that tax-exempt 
gifts up to 15% of income may be made 
annually. Why only 15%? What is the 
basis of that figure? If a generous in- 
dividual wishes to forego all benefit from 
his labor or financial acumen, and give 


to recognized philanthropies even 100% 
of his annual income, why should he be 
penalized by taxing all of the gift in ex- 
cess of 15%? There are generous-minded 
individuals who would frequently give 
more than 15% of their income if they 
could do so, and at the same time not pay 
the government a tax on the gift. Such a 
change in our tax laws would be just, and 
also encouraging to philanthropy.—Forp 
R. Weser, Ford R. Weber & Co., Toledo, 
Ohio. 


“CAVEAT EMPTOR” 


The article “Caveat Emptor” [July 15] 
was very interesting indeed, but it is mis- 
leading. During the war we procured sev- 
eral SoundScribers. However, difficulties in 
the machine crept in, and the service was 
badly neglected. We met with a superior 
attitude on the part of the distributor, so 
we began to look about for a new machine. 

I decided that the Gray Audograph was 
the machine we wanted. Audograph re- 
fused to sell me a machine for a year. 
They would not do so until they had set 
up a service department in the Midwest. 
Although it somewhat irked us, we saw 
the justification of such thinking and ad- 
mired Gray Audograph for taking that 
stand. We now have quite a few of these 
machines in this office, and friends, at my 
behest, have taken them in their cars to 
Europe... . 


Understand, I have no stock in Audo- 
graph, but credit should be given where 
it’s due, and I think the picture on page 
20 [of SoundScriber sales meeting] which 
puts people in the limelight is not justified, 


although from the engineering standpoint 
they should get a medal—F. M. Younc, 
ptesident, Young Radiator Co., Racine, 
Wis. 

The SoundScriber Corp.’s reply to the 
above letter: 

Mr. Young was indeed an enthusiastic 
user of SoundScriber during the critical 
war years and we regret that relations be- 
tween him and our representative were 
not as good as they might have been. 

Our field service department operated 
quickly and efficiently, war and pre-war, 
as our large file of complimentary letters 
fully testifies. Undoubtedly, during the 
war, an occasional service difficulty did 
arise which was not expeditiously handled. 
The reason: our service engineers were 
needed by the armed forces nearly as fast 
as we could train them. Indeed, the great- 
er part of our wartime output of equip- 
ment was subject to military procurement’ 

We appreciate Mr. Young’s statement, 
“from a pioneering standpoint they should 
get a medal.” We applogize for any in- 
convenience caused Mr. Young and his 
good company.—R. W. Davinson, sales 
manager, The SoundScriber Corp., New 


Haven, Conn. 


In reporting the sales-meeting activities 
of Audograph and SoundScriber, Forses 
intended no product or service compari- 


soms.—Eprror. 
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TO EVERYONE, THIS GULF SIGN 
STANDS FOR TWO GUARANTEES! 


e This Gulf emblem on any product stands 
for two guarantees of excellence. One visible, 


one invisible. 


The visible guarantee is evidenced by the 
plant and properties that make Gulf one of the 





TO THE ELECTRICIAN 
THIS SIGN STANDS FOR A BATTERY 
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largest producers and refiners of crude oil. 
The invisible guarantee is the determination 


of Gulf to make the best petroleum products 


Gulf Oil Corporation 


that skill, science, loyal employees and alert 
management can jointly achieve. 


Gulf Refining Company 


General Offices, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
8 


Forbes 
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Fact and Comment | 


by B.C. FORBES 





“With all thy getting, get understanding” 


LIVING IN BRITAIN TOUGH 


“No one knows the terrible austerity we are going through 
here. It is worse than during the war.” Thus writes one of 
my relatives living in Britain. Imagine this: Having for 
years sent food parcels to Britain every month, I asked for 
a few pounds of Scottish oatmeal. “When I took the two 
pounds of meal to the head post office today, I was told it 
was illegal and they couldn't accept it unless I sent five 
pounds of rationed goods with it,” comes the reply. “Five 
pounds of rationed goods would be about ten weeks of our 
whole ration, and the meal is going mouldy everywhere in 
the stores. Our administrators have gone absolutely mad. 
We are all getting so tired of being frustrated in such trifling 
things as sending two pounds of oatmeal at a time when 
there is such a glut of it here.” 

Could anything be more asinine than compelling sending 
out of Britain five pounds of rationed, presumably scarce, 
foodstuffs, in order to make it legal to ship two pounds of 
superabundant oatmeal? 

Other letters from British friends voice bitter complaints. 
Housewives especially are indignant. Feeding their families 
is a most perplexing problem, cannot be solved satisfactorily, 
they declare. 

Yet, the prevailing feeling in Britain is that the Labor 
Government seems likely to be re-elected, since labor union 
members constitute the most powerful segment of Britain’s 
population. 


BRITAIN’S PROSPECTS ALARMING 


Lord Catto, then Governor of the Bank of England, con- 
fessed to me three years ago: “I cannot foresee the day 
when Britain will be able to make her international ends 
meet, be able to export enough to balance her imports.” 
Notwithstanding that Britain has received far more than 
any other country from the Marshall Plan, she has sub- 
mitted a statement revealing that her financial plight is 
worse than ever, that she foresees a dollar deficit for the 
coming fiscal year of no less than $1,518,000,000, despite 
receipt of $1,578,000,000 aid from the United States during 
the first twelve months of the program. 

This writer's on-the-spot investigations in Britain three 
years ago and again last year convinced him that the Labor 
Government was hell-bent for winning support of the masses 
by unlimited expenditures for social largesse, without 
stopping to reckon the colossal cost. So-called “health in- 
surance” is entailing expenditures fantastically greater than 
estimated. Nationalization of vital industries has proved 
financially disappointing, to say nothing of the infinitely 
more serious effect of paralyzing the spirit of enterprise in 
Britain. : 

* 
Right motives*are essential 
to right results. 
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TRUMAN SHUTS HIS EYES 


President Truman stubbornly shuts his eyes to what has 
overtaken Socialistic Britain. He blithely advocates aping 
Britain, blithely seeks to coerce Congress into following the 
political-social path which has brought Britain to the brink 
of catastrophe. 

He demands “socialized medicine” here. He goes even 
farther than the British Labor Government in kow-towing 
to union leaders, in seeking to exempt them from any and 
all legislative restraint, in ceaseless endeavors to boost wages 
above their present unprecedented heights, in seeking to buy 
farmers’ votes by enriching them regardless of the burden 
fastened on consumers and taxpayers. Furthermore, the De- 
partment of Justice, nominally headed by Tom Clark, is 
running wild, doubtless at the instigation of President 
Truman, in drumming up all sorts of suits against business 
enterprises—and now has been rewarded by nomination to 
the Supreme Court. Palpably, Harry Truman is blind to the 
danger inherent in his anti-business actions. He doesn’t 
realize that, unless our economy prospers, all his blandish- 
ments, all his coddling of labor and farmers won't and 
can't possibly do other than injure them and the whole 
country grievously. 

Very heartening is the frustration by Congress of his 
insistence upon enactment of lopsided, iniquitous labor 
legislation. He has made not the slightest attempt to compel 
John L. Lewis to act rationally, has obsequiously allowed 
him to become an outright dictator, to the grave detriment 
of our national wellbeing. 


* 
Well-deliberated daring does. 
* 


NO FOURTH-ROUND WAGE BOOST! 


A fourth-round wage boost throughout our basic in- 
dustries would be one of the worst things that could be 
inflicted upon America. We are undergoing inevitable, 
salutary readjustment. Excesses bred by all-out war are 
now undergoing correction. We are creeping down from 
fantastic to normal, realistic levels. Inflation is slowly giving 
way to “disinflation.” 

This is encouraging rather than discouraging. It is 
healthy rather than unhealthy. It is normal rather than 
abnormal. 

But this wholly desirable trend would be upset were 
labor leaders to succeed in their demands for ballooning cf 
wages, for incalculable expenditures by business enterprises 
for extremely costly pension plans, etc., etc. 

The decline in the cost of living makes labor's further 
demands wholly unjustifiable. We are now in a buyer's 
market after years and years of a seller's market. Com- 
petition, happily, has returned. Consumers have become 
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keenly price conscious. Notwithstanding that latent buying 
power of American individuals and families is still greater 
than ever before, they have become discriminatory, as 
clearly revealed by the down-trend in retail trade, to-say 
nothing of the diminution of home-buying at peak prices. 


INCONGRUOUS, UNFAIR 


The Department of Labor is avowedly and vehemently 
‘ out to fight the battles of labor unions. Ditto the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture on behalf of farmers. But what of the 
Department of Commerce? Does it valiantly battle for 
business? It does not. Apparently it does not exercise the 
slightest influence on the anti-business Department of 
Justice. 

In other words, while there are Cabinet members cham- 
pioning organized labor and organized farmers, there is no 
Cabinet member performing similar service for commerce, 
industry, our economy. 

No wonder investors fight shy of supplying savings for 
employment expansion, no wonder the overwhelming ma- 
jority of corporation stocks are selling at today’s extremely 
low quotations, measured by their ratio of earnings. The 
foreboding fact that investors have been on strike, in the 
matter of supplying risk capital, ever since the New Deal 
took charge, palpably isn’t making any more impression 
upon Truman than it made upon Roosevelt. 

Will the majority of the American people awaken, in 
time, to America’s parlous outlook, to the dire threat to 
preservation of our investor-owned enterprise, economy? 


* 
Your personality radiates. What? 
* 


MORE ALL-YEAR JOBS 


Many American managements deserve great credit for 
transforming seasonal employment to all-year jobs. Leader- 
ship in this, as in many other progressive policies, was 
taken by automobile manufacturers. Earlier this century, 
that industry had peak employment in the spring, then 
serious lay-offs in the fall. Various other industries have 
taken great pains to level-out employment throughout the 
year. 

The providing of regular employment, from January to 
December, is so important for our national prosperity that 
every enterprise should leave no stone unturned to accom- 
plish this end. A steady job is infinitely preferable to a 
seasonal job. Terrific hardships are inflicted upon workers 
and their families by periodic lay-offs. The most common 
cause of spells of idleness in recent years has been the 
declaration of strikes. There are mounting evidences, how- 
ever, that increasing numbers of union members have 
largely lost their appetite for going on strike at the behest 
of their self-seeking leaders. Loss of pay is no light matter 
for most workmen and their families. 

The Taft-Hartley Law, as we see it, has helped rather 
than harmed steady employment, has proved beneficial to 
workers, though it has somewhat clipped the wings of 
belligerent labor leaders—the almighty, arbitrary, dictatorial 
John L. Lewis has thus far succeeded in continuing to be 
a law unto himself. 

Few managerial problems are more vital than that of 
moving heaven and earth to furnish regular employment 
throughout the year. 


DIVIDEND PAYMENTS UP 


Latest figures released by the Department of Commerce 
show an increase in cash dividends by corporations over the 
same period a year ago. 

Payments in May were up 14% over May last year, 
$193,300,000 as compared with $170,400,000. For the 
three months ending May $1 the increase averaged 10% 
over the same three months of 1948—$1,373,300,000 against 
$1,251,900,000. 

With an increase of 21%, railroads enjoyed the largest 
increase among the major industrial groups for the March- 
April-May period, rising from $57,600,000 for the three 
months in 1948 to $69,800,000 for the same period this 
year. For May alone, railroad cash dividends went from 
$3,000,000 last year to $12,600,000 in 1949. 

Manufacturing and finance each advanced 13% from the 
three-month period in 1948 to the same months in 1949; 
wholesale and retail trade went up 9%, and communica- 
tions up 7%. 

This is a heartening sign, for unless stockholders once 
more share to a greater extent in great profits, why ‘should 
they invest in enterprise with so many governmental,” tax 
and other hazards to face? Only the promise of good returns 
in good times will attract urgently needed new millions of 
stockholders.-MALCOLM FORBES. 





EMPLOYERS, EXPRESS APPRECIATION 


Adolph S. Ochs, who built up the New York Times to 
first position among American newspapers, was vigilantly 
and eternally on the lookout for occasions to express appre- 
ciation to reporters and other members of his staff whenever 
they did a particularly meritorious piece of work. Charles 
M. Schwab, the brilliant creator and upbuilder of Bethlehem 
Steel, was a liberal bestower of praise. He told me: “In- 
stead of criticising, I habitually express appreciation and 
admiration, and when I stop doing so to any employee or 
group of employees, they know that I am dissatisfied—and 
do their darndest to redeem themselves.” 

When I first became a reporter, in a branch office of a 
metropolitan newspaper, my immediate superior, though 
he worked me almost to death seven days a week, never 
once gave me one word of commendation. I'll never forget 
the thrill I enjoyed when, on my first visit to headquarters, 
one of the senior editors told me that they were aware of 
the work I was doing, were aware that my boss was a 
chronic grouch and slave-driver; but he added: “Stick it 
out; it won’t be long before you get promotion.” This 
gladdened my heart tremendously. 

From the time we can creep and talk, we all hunger for 
attention, we all strive to do something to inspire apprecia- 
tion. So does every conscientious employee. When I was a 
young man, the head of the huge organization I worked for 
issued an order that every department head render him a 
daily report covering his activities. Widespread resentment 
flared up. Personally, I was delighted to render a nightly 
account, notwithstanding that I had to do it after 2 o’clock 
each morning. 

Far too many employers. are altogether too niggardly in 
voicing commendation of work unusually well done. 

Give praise where praise is due. 


Selfishness ies out happiness. 





“FARE ENOUGH” 


M. & St. L. road, running in “wrong di- 
rection,” finds profits at end of line 


for A RAILROAD ONCE tagged by wags 
and cynics as a line that “started no- 
where and went nowhere,” the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis today is an object 
lesson in how to go places in a hurry— 
and with a big dollar sign in tow. Right 
down the line, the M.&St.L. is a study 
in how to twist an abysmal failure into 
a streamlined success. 

Its 20 years in receivership almost 
hung up a record for Class I roads. To- 
day, less than six years after reorgani- 
zation, few other lines are as pros- 
perous. Profits are good—$3.69 a share 
in 48 and going up this year—and its 
transportation ratio (measure of ef- 
ficiency) tops the average. 

During the receivership, which 
ended in 1943, the courts offered the 
line for sale 44 times—nobody showed 
up. Staggering under monumental 
debts, it presented a dim picture to in- 
vestors. Now it’s one of the few Class I 
lines in America without any bonded 
debt, and a mere $140,000 a year will 
pay interest on its obligations—mostly 
for new equipment. 

Before And After. To emphasize the 
changes that have taken place, execu- 
tives like to show before-and-after pic- 
tures of M. & St. L. equipment—shots of 
broken down cars, boarded-up coach 
windows, and museum-piece locomo- 
tives contrasting sharply with the last 
word in powerful diesels, streamlined 
coaches, and shiny steel freight cars. 

The obvious question: How come? 
How was such a decrepit property 
transformed almost overnight into a 
first-class railroad? The answer: a skill- 
ful reorganization—which practically 
wiped out the line’s debt—and a sharp 
tailroader named Lucian C. Sprague. 

When Sprague took over as co-re- 
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ceiver on Jan. 1, 1985, he faced a dis- 
heartening unpaid debt total of close to 
$500,000—and not enough cash in the 
till to meet his January payroll. The 
M. & St. L. had simply withered away 
from “dry rot.” 

Founded as the Minnesota Western 
Railroad in 1853, the line had grown 
by mergers with other small farm roads 
until it operated about 1,500 miles in a 
four-state area between Minneapolis 
and Peoria, Ill., and Des Moines, Ia. 
It also had several branches, the long- 
est shooting west from Minneapolis in- 
to the rich grain lands of Leola, S. D. 

Wrong-Way Road? The main lines, 
running north and south, intersected at 
29 points with big East-West roads. 
The result was the toughest sort of 
competition, with the M. & St. L.’s 
tracks running in the “wrong direction.” 
And it could only reach St. Louis by 
Wabash tracks. Industrialization of the 
area was in its infancy. Agriculture was 
its life-blood, and the great farm de- 
pression that hit after World War I 
spelled ruin. In 1923, with traffic at a 
standstill, a receiver took over. 

In 1934 the first receiver died, and 
W. W. Colpitts, a member of the reor- 
ganization committee and of Coverdale 
and Colpitts, N. Y., consulting engi- 
neers and reorganization managers, in- 
sisted that the new receiver be a traffic- 
minded operator who knew all the 
tricks. That man, he said, was Sprague. 

The Hard Way. Sprague had come 
up the hard way. Starting as a $7-a- 
week call boy on the Burlington road— 
a job that spelled bicycling to the 
homes of sleepy firemen and engineers 
to wake them for their next run—he 
worked up to become an apprentice 
machinist, a fireman, an engineer (the 


summation of boyhood dreams) a 
brake instructor for International Cor- 
respondence Schools, air brake super- 
visor for Great Northern, inspector gen- 
eral for B. & O., vice-president and 
general manager of Colorado’s Uintah 
Railroad, and executive representative 
for M-K-T. 

Sprague’s first move at M. & St. L. 
was to scrap a lot of antiquated equip- 
ment to meet his payrolls (three years 
later he was buying new diesels). 
Fighting a plan to dismember the line 
and pass out the pieces to big-time 
competitors, he traveled up and down 
the road urging support from the 
brotherhoods and local shippers, won 
over enough of them to give them a 
breathing spell. Meanwhile, the courts 
killed the dismembering plan, on the 
grounds that it would throw 2,000 peo- 
ple out of work and strangle competi- 
tion. 

Then, in 1942, the reorganization 
manager drew up a new plan, calling 
for an issue of 150,000 shares of com- 
mon stock in exchange for practically 
all outstanding obligations, including 
$44,286,000 in bonds. (Some $25,- 
000,000 in capital stock was wiped 
out.) There was also to be a $2,015,000 
issue in 4% bonds. The courts approved 
and on Dec. 1, *43, the new company 
was born—with Sprague at the throttle. 
Six months later the 4% bonds were 
paid off in cash. 

Transformation. Even before this, 
Sprague was busy rebuilding the road, 
scouring the area for new traffic. To- 
day the line owns a big fleet of modern 
freight cars, 11 switchers, and 40 pow- 
erful diesels. With others on order, it 
will soon be 100% dieselized. As a re- 
sult, the main-line run from Minne- 
apolis to Peoria can now be made in 
17 hours, compared with 42 in the old 
iron horse days. 

To drum up business, Sprague 
rounded up some of the best traffic men 
in the business, spotted them in all 
major cities. His industrial development 
department has brought close to 500 
new industries, including some of the 
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big names in American business, along 
the M. & St. L.’s right-of-way—all 
sources of profitable revenue. 

Personally interested in agriculture, 
Sprague has also been largely respon- 
sible for the introduction of soybeans 
into the four-state area served by his 
road—a “age anor § crop for a 
periodically drought-stricken region. In 
1936 he had a special agricultural dem- 
onstration car equipped to show farm- 
ers how to diversify their crops. Fea- 
ture attraction: seat For 16 days 
he ran the car up and down his lines, 
making stops at every hamlet, touting 
the display to some 6,000 farmers. 
With characteristic thoroughness he 
bought large quantities of soybean seed 
for distribution along the road’s right- 
of-way. 

The pay-off: soybeans today rate No. 
4 among grain crops moved by the 
M. & St. L. 

An Eye To Business. The road over- 
looks nothing that might make a pay- 
load. Even the board of directors is se- 
lected with an eye to business: it’s 
stacked with big-time industrialists like 
S. B. Colgate of Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
and B. C. Gamble of Gamble-Skogmo, 
men who can swing it some trade occa- 
sionally. As a public relations gesture, 
each fall Sprague takes his directors 
and a select group of influential ship- 
pers on a de luxe tour of his line, 
climaxed by a grand shooting party 
in South Dakota’s famous » Tam 
country. 

The M. & St. L.’s 29 intersections 
with other main-line roads are not en- 
tirely a curse. They afford easy inter- 
change of traffic, which accounts for 
over 55% of its business. And many im- 
portant transcontinental lines have con- 
nections in Peoria, making the road 
“The Peoria Gateway” into the North 
Middle West. To bypass congested Chi- 
cago yards, vast amounts of traffic are 
routed through Peoria—the M. & St. L. 
picks up its share for transport north. 
The city itself is a big industrial cen- 
ter. And because of the recent big in- 
dustrialization in the North Middle 
West, the M. & St. L.’s “wrong direc- 
tion” has been converted into a defi- 
nite asset. 

Good Year In '49? The upshot: the 
line has paid dividends every year since 
its reorganization—ranging from 50¢ to 
$1.25 a share. In 1946 the 150,000 
common shares were split four-for-one, 


and dividends in 1948 were $1.25. © 


They'll probably be as high this year. 
All of which recently prompted a stock- 
holder to complain: “I think it’s too bad 
le don’t realize that this stock [at 

11%] is undervalued.” 
M. & St. L. shareholders today, 
happier than they’ve been in years, 


no longer feel they're holding a big 
empty bag. 


MAIL TALE 
FORBES takes a_ peek 


at an executive’s mail, 


and finds it light reading 


Topay—RIGHT NOWw-—from Maine to 
California, people with axes to grind, 
complaints to make, orders to give, 
products to sell, etc., are scribbling, 
typing, or dictating letters directed to 
busy executives of industry. 

How important the letters are, and 
which will ultimately land on executive 
desks will never be known. But inquisi- 
tive Forses, often impressed by the 
bulk of mail dumped in the laps of 
private secretaries, looked around for 
a congenial, cooperative prexy whod 
let us “snoop” through it, find out what 
gets to him, what doesn’t, and—perhaps 
—why. Surprisingly enough, we en- 
countered little difficulty, ended u 
looking over the shoulder of Lehigh 
Structural Steel Co. President Thomas 
R. Mullen’s private secretary. 

“Fan’-wise, Tom Mullen is no slouch. 
Close to 50 pieces are delivered daily 
to his New York office, and again as 
much ferrets him out at the company’s 
19-acre plant in Allentown, Pa. Keep- 
ing on top of this postal dromedary is 
no cinch, especially while Mullen is 
whizzing back and forth between the 
two offices. His solution: a permanently 
car-installed radio-telephone, and a 
temporarily car-installed secretary, Mrs. 
Catherine Cooper. 

Girl Friday. To Mrs. Cooper, Mul- 
len’s “girl Friday” for the past eight 
years, falls the ticklish job of deciding 
what her boss should read. She uses 
few yardsticks: business inquiries in- 
volving thousands of dollars may be 
routed to an assistant, whereas a plain- 











tive bleat from a “nobody” might grace 
her boss’s desk. However, she leaves 
these decisions to “phase two” of the 
daily mail saga. Comes first “Opera- 
tion Wastebasket,” wherein os tee 
ens her Annie Oakley eye. During this 
stage a steady stream of circulars, fly- 
ers, and sundry advertising matters arc 
from her freckled wrist into the basket 
with pin-point precision. This 
debris accounts for a fair share (about 
15%) of the daily “take,” and arrives 
as relentlessly as August heat. Because 
of President Mullen’s numerous trade- 
association, educational, gaming and 
piscatorial activities, he’s on more mail- 
ing lists than a covey of June brides. 

Such trivia, however, don’t plead un- 
seen in the wastebasket. Occasionally 
Mrs. Cooper, up on her boss’s hobbies, 
slips a tantalizing pitch on fishing tackle 
into his mail. 

No Diversion. The day Forbes gave 
Tom Mullen’s mail the “once over 
lightly,” no such frivolous literature 
made the grade. With the deck cleared 
for action, Mrs. Cooper plowed into 
“phase two,” quickly earmarked five 
letters to be routed to assistants or de- 
partment heads i se of supplying 
answers. Periodicals were put aside 
for routine handling, leaving a 30-let- 
ter package of inter-company and busi- 
ness letters (60%), and “general” mis- 
sives. 

Rightly enough, the business letters 
were confined to the business of fabri- 
cating and erecting steel (Lehigh Con- 
struction Co., a subsidiary, is slapping 
up steel all over the country). Field 
and shop reports, customer inquiries, 
and financial matters—we lovingly fon- 
dled a $120,000 check—made up the 
bulk of this stack, which included a 
check list of pay raises begging for 
Mullen’s OK. 

Excerpts from his general corres- 
pondence blast the popular notion that 
executives are always engulfed in 
“weighty” matters. Take this, for in- 
stance: “I have come to the conclusion 
that if we could have more affairs like 
the Soap Box Derby . . . the country 
would be much better off.” Or, “I was 
very much pleased to receive your let- 
ter congratulating me on the — 
of my —: Further dispelling the 
idea of executive pompousness, Mullen 
personally handles such requests as 
“Please send six copies of your ad- 
dress... ." 

Testifying that he himself sometimes 
questions the quality of his mail is this 
tid-bit: “I note with concern your re- 
ceiving mail ‘from anyone whose repu- 
tation is questionable’... . .” 

Dénouement. Unrelated to steel fab- 
rication though these excerpts may 
sound, they use nevertheless, tokens of 
wise company stewardship. The “Soap 
Box Derby” and “grandson” letters re- 
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suited from friendship-binding over- 
night stays with business acquaintances. 
Also, to keep tabs on everyone in- 
terested in his college-financing scheme 
(currently listed in “Booklets”), Mul- 
len asks that all inquiries for speéch- 
copies be routed through him. This 
far-reaching, socially significant project 
brings much mail to his desk, and will 
eventually, he hopes, succeed in bring- 
ing high-caliber men into his plants. 
The solicitous note of concern about 
his mail came from a U. S. Senator 
who gave him the lowdown on a ques- 
tionable organization currently bom- 
barding the prexy with mail. Neither 
Mullen nor his company want to play 
“footsie” with subversively-tinged ele- 
ments. 

Conversation Pieces. Following is a 
breakdown of other mail received by 
Lehigh’s president. Although the sub- 
ject matter of some of these letters 
would make interesting editorial copy, 
lack of space, unfortunately, prevents 
our doing so: 

A report from the Foreman’s Man- 
agement Training Conference. 

U. S. Steel's reply to the demands 
of the Steelmaker’s Union. 

“Management Briefs,” a booklet is- 
sued by Rogers & Slade. 

An invitation to attend Rensselaer 
Polytechnig Institute’s 125th anniver- 
sary. 
A letter from E.C.A.’s Paul Hoffman. 

Information from the Philadelphia 
Ordnance District. 

Three strictly personal notes. 

The “Greater Lafayette Committee” 
seeks his aid in raising funds. 

Three National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board reports. 

Company praise from a young Le- 
high employee. 

The “Council of Profit Sharing In- 
dustries” solicits his membership. 

“Post-War Wage Increase Pattern,” 
a pamphlet. 

A treatise, “The Hidden Payroll— 
Non-Wage Labor Costs of Doing Busi- 
ness. 

A report from the American Institute 
of Steel Construction, of which Mullen 
is a former national president. 


NO EXPRESS 


Forbes makes local stops 
with an elevator peddler, 
shares his ups and downs 


A srr wEaRY from tramping about 
town chronicling the activities of bus- 
lling door-to-door salesmen, your 
Forses reporter thought he would pick 
ma less physically active line. Scan- 
ning the industrial equipment field, he 
came across elevators. Here’s a natural, 
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New INSTALLATION 
The finishing touches 


he thought. Most people ride them, 
never give them a second thought. Yet, 
it’s a product that rides more miles than 
any other piece of equipment, has the 
lowest accident rate. Moreover, selling 
them shouldn’t be too strenuous. So 
he mused on one of New York’s hottest 
days. A phone call, a brief explanation, 
and he was scheduled to tag along with 
one of Westinghouse Electric Corp.’s 
Elevator Division salesmen the follow- 
ing day. 

He met him the next morning at one 
of the local rail terminals, where sales- 
man Frank P. Giardina, Jr., was mak- 
ing a quick call to check the working 
of a recently installed vertical staircase. 
Then, stopping off just long enough at 
his office to clear his desk of the morn- 
ing mail and to pick up sales service- 
man E, K. Sieger, we all trooped off 
for an apartment house on New York’s 
upper West Side. Problem to be re- 
solved: the owner wanted to modernize 
his present elevator, also wanted to 
know the cost of installing a new one. 

First We Inspect. The superintend- 
ent met us at the door, showed us the 
“job” and the Westinghouse boys took 
over. The aging elevator man stepped 
out, and Sieger took over the controls 
of what was obviously the granddaddy 
of all apartment house passenger eleva- 
tors. 

A preliminary jiggle of the startin 
handle, and pl dons “soared” on ae 
first test run, 

“Runs about 175 feet per minute, 
doesn’t she?” asked Giardina. 

“Yes, Frank, but with difficulty,” said 
Sieger. 

After a few more ups and downs, we 


decided. to..check the 
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bottom of the shaft, and the underpart 
of the car. Down we went, Sieger 
gingerly easing the car into the base- 
ment. Out we all hopped into dark, 
dank, smelly surroundings. Flashing his 
light about, poking here and there, 
Sieger exchanged pained comments with 
Giardina about the faults and flaws 
they found. The elevator, of pre-World 
War I vintage, had been reconditioned 
and repaired so much that it was a 
hodge-podge of equipment. 

“Here’s an item put in about 1920,” 
said Sieger. 

“This part was installed about 15 
years ago,” added Giardina. 

Obituary Note. And so it went on, 
both boys shaking their heads. “This 
really is sad,” they muttered, as their 
probings dug up more and more evi- 
dence that the car was fast heading 
for the graveyard. A couple of more 
measurements, a few more notes, and 
into the car we jumped, this time go- 
ing up to the top of the building to 
check the roof of the shaft. 

Here more dusty, dirty clambering 
was in order (Sieger said that he al- 
ways had one suit in the cleaners), 
more measuring, investigating, and 
headshaking. Then we climbed up to 
the roof adjoining the water tower. 
This was the first relief in a sticky, 
humid, day. Far below lay the placid 
Hudson, spotted with pleasure boats. 
A cool breeze fanned us as I watched 
the early morning panorama, my com- 
panions meantime checking the open- 
ing into the shaft and speculating about 
the structural deficiencies of the roof. 
This job finished, we all climbed re- 
luctantly (your reporter also a bit stif- 
fly) down to the roof-deck. 

“You're lucky you came along in this 
kind of weather,” cracked Giardina. 
“It’s not so pleasant doing this in the 
winter-time.” 

Their investigations finally com- 
pleted, the two men consulted together 
briefly, compared notes, and decided 
that what the building needed was 
really a new elevator, not a moderniza- 
tion job. 

“It would cost as much, if not more, 
than a new installation,” explained 
Sieger. “This is a job for, you, Frank. 
He needs a new elevator system badly.” 

Now We “Sell. The sales pitch 
having been settled, we went back 
down to the waiting superintendent. 
Ushering us into the owner’s office, he 
called him in, and we all sat down. 

“Well,” quizzed the owner. “What's 
your verdict, gentlemen?” 

Giardina immediately went to work, 
reviewing his findings and, with an oc- 
casional shrewd assist by Sieger, ex- 
plained why a new elevator was 
needed. His recommendations made, a 
highly technical question and answer 
session ensued, the owner asking a lot 
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of pertinent questions about load cen- 
ters, side and post rails, up-down-and- 
off peaks, etc., the Westinghouse boys 
unerringly feeding him the answers. 

Finally, after apparently being satis- 
fied on all points, he asked the $64 
question: “How much will this cost 
me?” 

Frank gave him a general figure of 
$25-30,000, said that he’d have to see 
the building plans as well as the struc- 
tural steel plans in order to make a 
firm bid. It was the owner's tum to 
shake his head sadly, but he agreed to 
send these. Then, after advising him 
to enlist the services of an architect 
for advice on the necessary construc- 
tion work to be done, as well to check 
with the City Building Code, we left, 
leaving a list of similar jobs done by 
Westinghouse in the vicinity. 

On the way down-town, Frank said 
that he thought the owner would do 
a little shopping around, Cost figure 
he gave, he added, did not take into 
consideration the construction -work, 
which the owner would do himself. 
This would bring the total cost nearer 
$50,000, he estimated. 

On The Go Again. After a quick 
lunch, and a short stop-over at the 
office for final checking of some 
estimates on potential jobs, Frank left 
to inspect the installation of his latest 
successful bid in a Bronx development, 
leaving your bedraggled reporter to 
study the ways of an elevator salesman 
in a more leisurely fashion, On Frank’s 
way up-town he was also going te 
drop by an architect’s office to do a 
little “spadework.” When not making 
estimates, or traffic surveys, or calling 
on potential customers, the elevator 
salesman always pays “duty” calls on 
local architects, engineers, and con- 
tractors, to brief them on Westing- 
house equipment performance, or to 
give them the latest information on de- 
velopments in the elevator world. 

In the course of a year, the average 
elevator salesman, in a major city, will 
prepare estimates on perhaps $10-15,- 
000,000 worth of business, will be 
content if he snares 10% of this. He 
works on a straight salary basis. Jobs 
run from $10,000 up to $1,000,000, 
will cover apartment houses, hospitals, 
hotels, office buildings—any place 
where mass transportation of in or 
merchandise is desired. Equipment 
sold includes vertical staircases as well 
as the traditional elevator car. 

Westinghouse salesmen have varied 
backgrounds—engineering, law, archi- 
tecture—but all of them have to be 
thoroughly schooled in the basic en- 
gineering of the elevator business, and 
like any other salesman, all must give 
service, selling themselves and the 
product they represent. 

Perhaps the most outstanding trait 


needed is that of patience. This was 
pointed up by New York sales erg 
B. K. Strader, 30-year veteran in 

business: “One job we got took us ten 
years to clinch. Of course, that’s a 
record, even for this type of business, 
but it shows the characteristic stick-to- 
itiveness of the elevator salesman.” 


MAN WANTED 


Kid-glove search yields 
few able aspirants for 
$80,000-a-year position 


Ir you HAVE AN $80,000 job lying 
open, where are you going to find a 
man both able and willing to fill it, 
especially if there’s no one qualified in 
your own organization? When this pos- 
er comes up, it creates a ticklish and 
embarrassing situation. Here’s how one 
of the country’s leading corporations 
has just handled it. 

The company is a large midwestern 
manufacturer of hard goods. It has 
about 7,500 employees, is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and long 
has been recognized for its up-and- 
coming management. The president, as 
over-all idea man, is oe up by vice- 
presidential specialists in engineering, 
production, sales, and finance. Tops in 
their fields, none of these is considered 
well-rounded enough to replace the 
president when he reaches retirement 
age two years from now. The looming 
hole in the company’s top bracket must 
be filled quickly and quietly. 

The firm has good reasons for stealth 
in its hatching operations, the main ones 
being employee and investor confidence 


















in the company. Big outfits don’t, usu. 
ally haul in top brass from the outside 
ws they are in some sort of trouble 
—trouble more serious than merely the 
impending retirement of a key officer, 
Investors are quick to sniff out appar- 
ent signs of weakness, and employee 
morale is never helped by rumors of 
an executive shake-up. Hence the hunt 
for a man whose reputation would im- 
mediately quell any investor or en- 
loyee misgivings. 

: How to Find Him? The company 
immediately ruled out the two most ob- 
vious ways of attracting applicants. Ad- 
vertising, it was feared, might lure pri- 
marily unemployed or malcontents who 
were dissatisfied or unhappy in their 
present executive jobs. Personal investi- 
gation by the president himself would 
throw sec to the winds; too, feel- 
ings would hurt when he tumed 
down the various friends recommended 
by his friends. 

The search was finally turned over 
to a public and labor relations fim, 
Dodge & Mugridge, management con- 
sultants to the company for many years. 
Martin Dodge was asked to keep the 
company’s name in strict confidence 
until he was sure he had found the 
right man for the job. Only then would 
the company itself enter the picture 
and make the final decision 

Dodge’s assignment, which took six 
months, started with calls on about 50 
of his own contacts—business, profes- 
sional, and financial—to ask for sugges- 
tions. These men, enjoying the role of 
king-maker, named dozens of possibil- 
ities, but only 49 of the leads seemed 
to have qualifications worth $80,000 a 
year. So circumspect were his inquiries 
that at least half of the 49 never knew 
that they were being investigated—and 
eliminated. 





school of business administration. 


resources. 
6. Ace: 48 years top limit. 


dent—$75,000 to $100,000. 





Presidential Requirements 
1. Epvucation (preferred, not mandatory): Graduate in engineering—graduate 


2. Worx Expertence: Proven imaginative, analytical, planning, executive 
ability. Balanced conception of industrial relations, engineering, production, 
sales, accounting, and finance. Some public utility experience, while not 
essential, would be a valuable asset. 

8. PeRsonaLtry AND Hasrrs: Must be such as to develop and maintain 
respect of subordinates, directors, utility managements, distributors and 
dealers. Should be sincere and convincing speaker, conversationally and 
before groups of varied composition, such as factory workers, factory 
supervision, sales meetings, utility groups, service clubs, etc. 

4. Famary Stratus: Proven adjustment in domestic relations. Wife should be 
competent to cooperate in forwarding his business objectives, ambitions. 

5. HeattrH anp Stamina: Must have good health record and must be in a 
sound physical condition. Must be energetic and have great staying power 
to meet heavy demand for continuing demands upon physical and nervous 


REMUNERATION: As executive vice-president—$46,000 to $55,000. As presi- 
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Not Enough Incentive. Strangely, of 
the remaining 25-odd who were told 
there was a lucrative job to be filled, 
only a handful lifted a finger in their 
own behalf. Ten declined outright, de- 
spite the prospect of a $30,000 to $50,- 
000 pay boost. The objection which 
Dodge heard most frequently from his 
executive prospects: “Why should I up- 
root my family, move to another city, 
and take a strange job when the gov- 
ernment will let me keep only about 
$6,000 out of the $30,000 extra you 
are going to pay me?” 

In many cases, $6,000 was just not 
enough incentive pay. Financial con- 
siderations were not always paramount, 
however. One man, eminently qualified, 
tuned down the job because there 
were no nearby lakes big enough for 
yacht racing. In addition to business 
success, he was also intent on the Good 
Life. Other men demurred for reasons 
of health or dislike for small-town life. 

The company stepped in to make a 
final decision when the field had been 
reduced to six contenders—each filling 
the executive bill almost exactly, except 
for minor weaknesses. One man, for 
instance, seemed more interested in his 
own financial gain than in the broader 
aspects of industrial responsibility. An- 
other had been spectacularly success- 
ful, but in a second-rate company. A 
third had held down department-head 
jobs in one of the country’s largest cor- 
porations, but had not yet proved him- 
self in an overall executive post. Two 
others fell short on selling experience, 
and the sixth was 50 years old—two 
years over the limit. 

The company picked the man whose 
weaknesses seemed most trifling and 
will announce his appointment some 
time this fall. Until then Dodge is not 
passing out any advance tips. He says 
he’s still being paid mostly for his 


silence. 














































UNSIGHTED SALE 


No good from this ill 
wind, say securities brok- 
ers of Du Pont trust suit 









It won’T HAPPEN for three to five years 
if it happens at all, but just for the sake 
of argument, suppose it should happen 
tomorrow. Suppose the government, by 
winning its current anti-trust suit, 
forced Du Pont to sell its 10,000,000 
shares of General Motors stock. How 
would Wall Street investment firms 
measure up to the job of marketing this 
outsized block of securities? 

In the tone of voice of the buggy- 
whip manufacturer waiting for business 
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Labor Scene 


Collective Bargaining 


by LAWRENCE STESSIN 


COLLECTIVE BARGAINING is gettin 
to be a regular gold fish bowl. The 
closed doors, the tight-lipped nego- 
tiators, the secret. sessions which 
have been the badges of union-man- 
agement relations, are slowly giving 
way to new and more refreshing 
modes, 

Recently when the United Steel- 
workers was scheduled to meet in 
executive session to con- 
sider its strategy with “Bi 
Steel,” the press receiv 
formal invitations to at- 
tend the confab. 

The Fact-Finding Com- 
mittee in the steel wage 
dispute has similarly broken 
precedent by making the 
hearings open to the 
public. 

And when General Electric began 
its “fourth-round” talks with the 
United Electrical Workers Union, it 
provided its own people with an 
.Imost running commentary of what 
was happening at the bargaining 
conferences. 

These are just a couple of exam- 
ples of how labor and management 
are taking the wraps off their peri- 
odic pow-wows over wages, hours, 
and working conditions. 

On this score a job well worth 
detailing—for others to follow—is the 
program just completed by Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Co. 

When bargaining with the union 
over new contract terms began, the 
management decided that it was 
going to let all the other echelons in 
on the goings on. Its first objective 
was to keep its foremen in full 
knowledge of how negotiations were 
faring. In a letter which went to su- 
pervisors just a few hours after one 
of the important sessions with the 
union ended, the company started 
out bluntly: 

“The bargaining session today 
started at 10:00 a.m. At 3:00 p.m. 
the meeting was adjourned. Manage- 
ment again proposed that the pres- 
ent contract be extended for another 
year unchanged. The union once 
more rejected our proposal.” 

There followed a digest of the 
reasons the company gave to the 
union for refusing to grant a fourth- 





round in face of a business drop. 
This letter was for the purpose of 
helping the foreman answer any 
questions that employees might ask 
about the status of negotiations. 

Then every few days the company 
issued overnight bulletins to their 
supervisors on bargaining progress— 
if any. When negotiations finally 
broke down, the company wrote to 

its rank-and-S4lers. 
This letter said in part 

. we want to make it 
clear that we are not en- 
gaging in a_ tug-of-war 
with the union for your 
loyalty. You have freely 
chosen both your union 
and your employer. Know- 
ing that all of us, you as 
an employee, your union, 
and your company, will have to con- 
tinue to live and work together, I 
want to express Bigelow’s intention 
of not doing anything in the present 
situation that will hurt our future 
relationships. The union representa- 
tives have presented demands which 
would cost Bigelow approximately 
25¢ an hour for each employee. 
These include a wage increase of 
15¢ an hour, a pension plan paid for 
entirely by the company, a third- 
shift premium of 15%, and three 
weeks vacation for employees with 
more than ten years’ service. Bigelow 
believes that its proposal to extend 
the present contract for One year 
with a wage reopening in six months 
is a fair one for these reasons: Sales 
have fallen in recent months. Slow- 
moving inventories are filling our 
mills and warehouses. These two 
facts have already produced sizable 
layoffs. . . .” , 

Here was management exercising 
its right of free speech with dignity 
and restraint. The employees were, 
of course, getting the union’s side 
through their union papers and 
meetings. 

The third part of the Bigelow 
“gold fish policy,” as its labor rela- 
tions director, Hitam Hall, called it, 
involved the community. 

Here too the company gave a di- 
gest of the noghtiititinn *the union’s 
position, the company’s counter-pro- 
posals, and reasons for its stand. 


“ 
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to pick up, various brokers interviewed 
on the subject allowed as how “if the 
price and the market were right,” the 
issue could be sold in no time. By all 
odds, however, it would be the biggest 
bonanza to hit Wall Street for a long 
time. With GM currently selling in the 
neighborhood of $60 a share, the $600,- 
000,000 offering would be bigger than 
the proceeds of all the common stocks 
put on the market in 1948. In that 
year Gulf Oil Corp. awed financial cir- 
cles when it marketed the rights to two 
and a quarter million shares at $51 
each. The money changing hands in 
that launching was about $116,000,000 
—only a fifth of the present value of 
Du Pont’s GM holdings—but it caused 
the market price of Gulf Oil to drop 
from about 75 to 58 as news of the 
fering got around. 

Group Undertaking. If Wall Street 
did get the job of peddling the stock, 
brokers figure that practically every 
firm in the street would be invited by 
the senior underwriters to share the 
risks and profits. The negotiated price 
which underwriters would pay Du Pont 
would be about two points “below the 
last price,” meaning the closing price 
on the day before the agreement was 
signed. In addition, the underwriting 
spread might be as high as three points 
for an issue of this size. Thus it would 
cost Du Pont about $50,000,000 just 
to get rid of its pro . 

What with the Tealidied market 
price decline, underwriting fees, and 
hefty capital gains and personal in- 
come taxes, the Du Pont stockholders 
would be lucky to have more than 


$300,000,000 left after selling their 
$600,000,000 investment. The other 
side of the story, of course, is that the 
stock only cost Du Pont about $50,- 
000,000 when it made the original pur- 
chase 30 years ago. 

In finding customers the underwriters 
would make a big play for the invest- 
ment trusts and those insurance com- 
panies which are allowed to buy com- 
mon stocks. According to one authori- 
ty’s crystal ball, within five years the 
investment trust business may have 
grown so lustily that it would have no 
trouble in absorbing an issue of this 
size. Also, in five years state laws may 
have been changed enough to allow 
the big life insurance companies to in- 
clude healthy blocks of common stocks 
in their investments. 

Doubtful Prospect. But even while 
speculating on how they would handle 
the golden flood of business, under- 
writers are extremely skeptical about 
its ever coming their way, now, five 
years from now, or ever. In the first 
place, their sympathies are entirely on 
the side of Du Pont, and they feel that 
the chemical company has every reason 
to win the case being brought against 
it. Secondly, they point out that even 
if the government wins, the loss of 
many millions of dollars is a fantasti- 
cally exaggerated penalty to levy 
against Du Pont. 

Some other alternative would have 
to be found. A trust fund removing the 
stock from direct Du Pont control 
might be the solution. But whatever 
the plan Wall Streeters see slight pos- 
sibility of having much share in it. 


TARIFF DILEMMA 


Should Congress expose home industry 
to the risky free-for-all of world trade? 


THE ARTERIES OF WORLD TRADE are 
hardening. International specialists have 
spotted the arteriosclerosis, cannot 
agree on a cure. Big difficulty: none of 
the doctors wants a remedy so drastic 
as to slow down his own country’s 
economy. On the other hand, healthy 
world trade stimulates the wellbeing 
of all countries. The doctors’ dilemma: 
a mild stimulant—or a jolting shock 
treatment? 

Not since the early ’30s has there 
been so much talk of tariffs, prefer- 
ences, etc. Deluged with newspaper 
references to this or that economic com- 
mission, today’s reader flounders help- 
lessly amid Marshall Plans, United Na- 
tions committees, bilateral trade agree- 
ments, pan banks, trade 
charters, and Congressional tariff squab- 





bles—all having something or other to 
do with international trade. 

Relapse to 1930. Uncle Sam—master 
concoctor of many remedies to bolster 
multilateral trade—is currently operat- 
ing under the highly-protective Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff Act of 1930, with no pro- 
visions for negotiating teciprocal trade 
agreements or slashing 1930-level tar- 
iffs. The last bill extending Smoot-Haw- 
ley amendments slipped into limbo 
June 30. The Administration’s Recipro- 
cal Trade Agreements Act—H.R. 1211 
—passed months ago by the House, is 
still awaiting Senate approval. 

Action én H.R. 1211 will exercise a 
vital, perhaps a determining, impact on 
the 23 nations now discussing GATT 
(General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade) at Annecy, France. It will also 
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known as the Tariff Act of 1930—wa; 


affect UN’s proposed Internationa) 
Trade Organization (ITO), whose in. 
terim secretary, Eric Wyndham White, 
organized the GATT session. 
The old Smoot-Hawley barrier—now 









hastily thrown up to protect our rap. 
idly shrinking national income after 
the debacle of ’29. The U.S. was not 
alone in its P senpex slamming of the 
front door: other countries ually 
effective tactics to guard mney 
markets from foreign competition, 
By 1982 our im had fallen 
from 1929’s $4% billion to $1% billion, 
With the surge of optimism that came 
in with Roosevelt, imports and national 
income took a turn for the better. In 
1934, to give U.S. production and en- 
ployment a world trade needle, Con- 
gress passed the Trade Agreements Act 
amending the 1930 tariff law, authoriz. 
ing the President to negotiate foreign 
trade agreements and to chop existing 
duties up to 50%. 

The amendments were renewed with 
few changes until 1945, when the ’4 
Act was eee to permit an additional 
50% slash, reducing many tariffs to one- 
quarter of 1930 levels. 

Elephantiasis. When the ’45 extension 
terminated in ’48, the Republican 80th 
Congress was in the saddle, and riding 
high. It promptly wrote into the 1948 
Trade Extension Act clauses which 
strengthened the hand of the Tarif 
Commission, authorizing it to establish 
“peril points.” This clause (not in the 
pending H.R. 1211) allowed the Com- 
mission to determine through hearing 
—prior to tariff negotiations— the mini- 
mum duty rate within which a ere 
U.S. industry could compete with an 
imported item. Tariff negotiations were 
to be governed by these “peril points,’ 
and the President could not ignore 
them without giving the Congress his 
reasons for so doing. 

The *48 Extension was to run one 
year until June 30, ’49. Confident they 
would be around for awhile, ms we 
cans intended to work out a completely 
new tariff act within a year. a 
they regret their leisurely approach. 

While the protective tariff hopes of 
the 80th session were being dashed, the 
23 “Contracting Parties” of GATT were 
discussing trade agreements with 1! 
non-contracting countries in Annecy: 
Right now, that’s all our delegates can 
do—discuss; lacking Congressional av- 
thority (until action on the Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act), they can sign 
nothing. : 

Vague Potion. Certain features of 
GATT’s status in the trade picture art} 
as nebulous as our delegates’ current 
authority. Back in ’47, 23 nations met 
at Geneva—at our invitation—to nego 
tiate lower tariffs and make a pass 4 
eliminating other trade restraints. Re- 
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Export TRADE Boom 
Malignant? 


sult: the General Agreements on Tariff 
and Trade, a package of 128 trade 
agreements between the participating 
countries. 

In 1946, the United Nations Eco- 
nomic and Social Council had decided 
(also on motion of the U.S.) to spon- 
sor an International Conference on 
Trade and Employment. A sub-commit- 
tee drafted an ITO charter, later recom- 
mended that negotiators of GATT op- 
erate under the sponsorship of the UN 
in Geneva, where the UN group was 
polishing up the proposed ITO charter. 
Later, the GATT negotiators embodied 
several articles of the proposed ITO 
charter into their agreements. 

Mixed Prescription? Now the ITO 
charter, to be binding on the U.S., must 
be OK'd by Congress (approval is a 
toss-up at this writing), while GATT 
doesn't need the Congressional stamp 
of approval. Opponents of both GATT 
and the ITO have dubbed the former 
“the little ITO,” and not without rea- 
son. Their question: is GATT a UN in- 
strument or not? If so, should it be ap- 
proved by Congress? If not—and Con- 
gress kills the ITO—what’s the status 
of the ITO features in GATT? 

Says the majority report of the Sen- 


ate Finance Committee reporting the - 


pending Reciprocal Trade Extension 
Act: “Your committee would empha- 
size that its enactment is not intended 
to commit the Congress on questions 
raised by incorporation of general regu- 
latory provisions in the multilateral 
trade agreement recently concluded at 
Geneva, or any other aspect of our 
foreign-trade program.” The Finance 
Committee has not come up with a 


diagnosis. 
All of which makes excellent am- 
munition for ts of H.R. 1211, 


GATT, and the ITO Charter. Out to 
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rotect American ind , the wu 

ag swimmers think the whole ee 
and-caboodle has a faint odor. They 
feel H.R. 1211 will undermine our in- 
dustries, reduce duty income from im- 
ports, and delay the oceans of in- 


equities in duty rates. They don’t like 
GATT for pretty much the same rea- 
sons: other countries, despite ITO’s 
highly general ban on import quotas, 
preferences, discriminations, etc., wi 
wipe their feet on U.S. idealism when- 
ever they feel their own economy is 
being pinched. They baci to Britain, 
which recently violated the multilateral 
spirit by negotiating a trade agreement 
with Argentina. 

Castor Oil Cure. The tariff coin, 
however, has two sides. Turning it over, 
we find the proponents of “free trade” 
@ la ITO pointing to America’s huge 
productivity and high national income. 
To maintain these, they say, takes more 
than native buying power: we must ex- 
ploit world markets. To successfully do 
this, foreign countries must have money 
to buy our goods—not wobbly marks, 
shaky lira, or nervous sterling, but hard 
U.S. coin. To get it, they must sell 
goods and services to the United States. 
If we won't “hire” them, they'll hus- 
band their dwindling bank accounts 
like a jobless man who puts out for 
essentials only. 

Furthermore, they ask, what's our 
purpose in pouring billions of Marshall 
Plan dollars into foreign countries if 
we refuse to accept the output of their 
rejuvenated industries? Even if a few 
industries do take a bit of a beating, 
they feel, U.S. business in general will 
profit. In spite of its many imperfec- 
tions, ITO looks to them like a giant 
step in the right direction. Clearing up 
the world trade jam, they argue, de- 
mands strong medicine. Trouble is, 
some business men will have to take 
castor oil. 


BRIGHT IDEA 


Cardinal Neckwear Co. 
thrives on slim _ profit 
margins and big ideas 


IT MAY BE TRUE that you can’t get any- 
where in the world without hard work, 
but it’s equally true that few men climb 
to the ng. of the ladder without figur- 
ing out ahead of time just exactly how 
they are going to get there. Take Harry 
Rosenberg for instance. In 1930 he sat 
down to consider the cravat as a pos- 
sible avenue to prosperity. Today, as 
Cardinal Neckwear Co., he sells 1% 
million neckties annually for a net 
profit of over $100,000. 

Rosenberg’s ruminations led him to 
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the gilt-edged thought that there was 
money awaiting the man who figured 
out how to m 
tie. His solution: a wool core, or 
“bone,” twice as heavy as that used in 
any other tie. He started producing 
ties embodying this feature and in- 
duced a friend to open a specialty neck- 
ware shop in Philadelphia to sell them 
at the uniform price of $1 each. The 
ties were an immediate hit and before 
long the friend had added four more 
stores to his string. Business was good, 
and getting better all the time. 

On The Move. But Rosenberg had 
bigger ideas. It occurred to him that 
just as the general store is most suc- 
cessful in the smallest towns, so, by 
reverse reasoning, the specialty store 
should find its most healthy climate in 
the largest cities. This thought dictated 
a move to New York. The friend said 
the theory was all right, but that New 
York’s high taxes and high rents would 
cancel out whatever inherent advan- 
tages it might have over a smaller ci 
like Philadelphia. Why not let w 
enough alone? But letting well enough 
alone wasn’t Rosenberg’s idea of prog- 
ress, so he cut loose from his friend 
and in 1942 took a flyer in the busiest 
and costliest part of New York City he 
could find—the corner of Fifth Ave. and 
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42nd St. The boom war years bree 
prove his theories correct. He now has 
four stores between 42nd and 48th 
streets on Fifth Avenue. 

The thick wool core in a Cardinal 
silk or rayon tie may keep it from 
wrinkling—it’s as wrinkle-resistant as 
any other good tie—but the main func- 
tion is to give the tie a luxurious heavi- 
ness which is almost irresistible to the 
casual shopper. The patterns are for 
the most part as boisterous as the name 
Cardinal would suggest. On display 
are bonfires, pastel mists and desert 
sunsets which would put Joseph’s coat 
to shame. There are some conservative 
designs, but they are eclipsed by the 
chromatic splendor. 

Costly Base. Gay as they are, many 
of the ties have an expensive/look about 
them for the simple reason that they 
are in large measure copied from the 
$10 and $20 variety. Mrs. Rosenberg, 
who handles the Cardinal designin 
wanders about the fancier New Y 
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stores in search of inspiration. When 
she sees a tie she likes, she buys it 
for the base of one of her own ay or 

Rosenberg says his sentationally low 
price of $1 is made possible by volume 
sales and the fact that his 200 em- 
ployees in New York and Philadelphia 
handle all the operations from buying 
the fabric to selling the final product. 
In the manufacture of other ties, the 
various steps of dyeing, cutting, press- 
ing, and stitching, may be done by two 
or three different companies. By doing 
a volume business, Rosenberg can af- 
ford to wait for his profits until the final 
sale of the tie. He says he makes no 
money on the intermediate steps. His 
overall net profit on each tie is only 
seven cents. 

He wastes no money on highly tal- 
ented sales help in his four stores, 
though at the same time he speaks 
proudly of the high wages he does pay. 
The six or eight sales girls in each 
store merely stand about to straighten 
out the stock of some 5,000 ties on the 
three-tiered shelves along the walls. 
Customers—there always seem to be ten 
or a dozen in the store—come in and 
browse, usually walk out with a fistful, 
which are put in paper bags. Boxes 
cost 5¢ extra. 

Into the bag with each purchase 
goes a business reply card so that the 
customer can request free samples of 
new patterns as they are put into pro- 
duction. Cardinal gets about 1,000 re- 
quests a week for ae samples, figures 
80% of these people become customers 
eventually. 

More Ideas. Now a genial 49, 
Rosenberg could afford to sit back and 
let well enough alone as he was ad- 
vised to do ten years ago. Seeing still 
more rungs to his ladder however, he’s 
busy thinking up ways to climb them. 
Unworried by any recession, he plans 
to expand his operations as soon as 
the leases on two nearby stores expire. 
While marking time? he’s dickering for 
a pair of $2,000 plate glass doors for 
one of his stores, has already put in 
curved “invisible glass” show windows 
in the front of the main store. 

And then there is always the tie it- 
self to be thought about. In Rosen- 
berg’s view ideas are the most impor- 
tant ingredient for the success of his 
business. I've had a bad week,” he 
says, “if I don’t think up at least one 
good idea for improving my product.” 

{Editor's Note. As a Cardinal cus- 
tomer, I have had more unusual ex- 
periences when wearing their product 
than when wearing more expensive ties. 
Time and time again when business 
leaders have admired my Cardinal ties, 
I have promptly sent them duplicates— 
at the cost of $1, whereas I am sure 
the recipients figured their gift cost $5 
or more.—B.C.F.] 


FILING SYSTEM 


Files crowding you out? 
Here’s how to get rid of 
them—and cut costs, too 


WITHOUT “FACT POWER,” AN apt defini- 
tion for essential business records, your 
company could easily wake up some 
fine morning on the losing end of an 
unjust lawsuit, might even wind u 
with some of its executives behind bars. 
Yet these same records, improperly con- 
trolled, can mushroom with octopus- 
like tentacles to engulf your entire busi- 
ness in hopeless confusion and ex- 
travagant expense. 

Most business men don’t realize the 
clutter and cost of their record prob- 
lems until a vital document turns up 
missing, or the last corner of a crowded 
office has been jammed with an over- 
stuffed filing cabinet. And few are 
aware that the expense entailed by 
record-hoarding, one of the dearest in 
business housekeeping, can be dras- 
tically slashed by what is known as 
records management. During the lush 
war contract years, for example, when 
Westinghouse found its records mount- 
ing to mountainous proportions, it 
quickly set up a records management 
program. Result: in six years 120 car- 
loads of useless documents were de- 
stroyed, another 300 carloads shifted 
from costly office space into a records 
storage center. The switch is saving 
the company some $250,000 a year. 

Champion Collector. Uncle Sam is 
probably the world’s champion re- 
corder, with 18,500,000 cubic feet of 
records—enough to fill the Pentagon 
Building six times. Cost: approximately 
$1,200,000,000 a year. The Records 
Management Task Force of the Hoover 
Commission recently reported that by 
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following its recommendations the goy- 
ernment could save $32,000,000 with- 
in two years, with recurring. savings 
of $6,000,000 a year thereafter. 

Thanks to the National Records 
Management Council, a nonprofit rec- 
ord-reducer recently organized to help 
file-harassed business men, the savings 
of such big-time operators can now be 
approximated on a proportional basis 
by smaller set-ups. Example: a records 
management program for the American 
Association of Medical Social Workers 
in Washington, in which the Council 
found that more than half of its records 
could be destroyed or transferred into 
storage. 

The Council has this to say about 
records in the average business: 

1. Less than 10% need be kept per- 
manently. 

2. Some 20% must be kept in office 
space to meet current needs. 

3. Approximately 30% should , be 
transferred to storage. 

4. The balance might just as well 
fuel a bonfire. 

Saving: $27 A Cabinet. Monetary 
savings based on these statistics are 
impressive: it costs about $29 a year, 
says the Council, to maintain the con- 
tents of one standard filing cabinet in 
the office. The same records can be 
kept for $2.15 in a storage center—an 
annual saving of about $27 a cabinet. 
Count your cabinets and figure it out 
for yourself. At least half of them can 
be dumped in the fire or into economi- 
cal containers for storage in a low-cost 
center. 

First step in the Council’s blueprint 
is called “records birth control,” con- 
sists simply of creating fewer records. 
Current instance: Standard Oil Co. of 
N.J., which ticks off a $500,000-a-year 
saving merely by curbing its record- 
making and standardizing its forms. 

Keeping The Tide Down. Next, care- 
fully evaluate existing records. Decide 
what you have to hang on to forever, 
what has to be kept in the office, what 
can be burned, what can be stored. To 
keep the filing tide from swelling again, 
plan a flow schedule: a periodic de- 
stroying or transferring of outmoded 
documents. 

A records center set-up is the next 
move. This may be a Reopendt loft, 
space in a commercial warehouse, 
or a specially-planned records buildin 
where records can be filed and pack 
in low-cost containers such as card- 
board cartons. A well-planned records 
center, says the Council, can knock off 
70% in the square feet of records space, 
93% in the cost of space, 92% in equip- 
ment cost. 

The Council also urges a company 
archives. Established in an easily ac- 
cessible hazard-proof place, it costs 
little, comprises only a small part of 
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your total records. This is the spot for 
records such as historical documents, 
recorded experience, obligations, and 
privileges, which may be useful in 
countering unjust lawsuits, hostile in- 
vestigations, writing a company history 
or advertising copy, etc. 

To do the job right, the Council 
strongly recommends training key per- 
sonnel in records management practices 


—a task in which it is eager to help. 
Still an infant, the Council 

ready taken on some big jobs, is cur- 
rently working with General Electric 
on the country’s first scientifically 
planned records center to house docu- 
ments concerned with atomic —_ 
projects. It has also worked with 

United Nations, and has a $35,000 
grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
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CoasTING souTH past St. Louis, Mo., 
where the Mississippi and the Mis- 
souri rivers meet, the towboat Sam- 
uel Clemens heads for Houston with 
170-odd new autos. On the return 
trip the barge payload will be oil. 

Thanks to a big Federal push to 
improve inland waterways during 
the past 20 years, the barge opera- 
tors are again taking a healthy share 
of the country’s transportation load. 
Inland waterway traffic in 1946 (lat- 
est Commerce Department figures) 
amounted to 428,500,000 net tons 
and about 27,951,000,000 ton-miles. 
Annual tonnage carried was doubled, 
and ton-miles tripled, in the years 
1934-46. Unofficial figures for 1947 
and 1948 indicate that the rate of 
growth is undiminished. 

It takes a lot of money to dam 
up and dig out a river to make it 
suitable for extensive barge traffic. 
The accumulated capital investment 
made by the federal government for 
development of its inland rivers, 
waterways and coastal harbors hit a 
grand total of $1,266,000,000 by the 
end of 1945, and accumulated op- 
eration and maintenance costs 
turned the $605,000,000 mark in 
that same year, It is estimated that 
about $558,000,000 is being spent in 
1949 aione for rivers, harbors and 
flood control. 

The business of towboating has 
progressed a long way since the days 
of the above boat’s namesake, Mark 
Twain. Side wheelers and stern- 





Cars by the Gross 


International 
wheelers are as obsolete now as the 
railroad steam engine will be in a 
few years. The new boats on such 
broad waterways as the lower Mis- 
sissippi have power ranging up to 
2800 hp., capable of pushing over 
20,000 tons of cargo. With speed 
no object, 10 miles an hour is con- 
sidered fast and 7% mph is about 
normal. Modern barges are always 
pushed instead of pulled, in spite 
of the fact that the operation is 
called towing. Sometimes as many 
as 35 are hitched together in a giant 
“fleet” in front of a single powerful 
tow boat. 

The U. S. waterway system is as 
extensive as the country is big. The 
Atlantic Intracoastal waterway 
stretches 1,000 miles from Trenton, 
N. J., to Jacksonville, Fla. Then on 
the Gulf Coast there is a waterway 
from Carrabelle, Fla., to Corpus 
Christi, Tex., over 900 miles distant. 
The Mississippi channel, running for 
about 2,000 miles from the Gulf of 
Mexico to Minneapolis, Minn., is the 
big inland waterway, with tributaries 
extending the range of the barge 
fleets as far east as Pittsburgh via 
the Ohio River, and to Chicago and 
the Great Lakes by canals connect- 
ing Lake Michigan with the Illinois 
River. 

If the proposed development of 
the Missouri River valley is com- 
pleted there will be few places in 
the country you can’t reach by 
water, provided you're in no hurry. 
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to study problems related to the preser- 
vation of business records. 

Training Center. In conjunction with 
the Graduate School of Business’ at 
New York University, it has established 
a records management training center 
with courses and workshops supervised 
by Council personnel. More training 
centers are being planned for other 
cities. The Council's staff will also go 
into business offices to conduct in-ser- 
vice training of personnel. Or, to start 
you off on the right track, its panel of 
records experts will help lay out a pro- 
gram to meet your needs. It can even 
provide historians to write your com- 
pany’s history. 

No matter what your problem—as 
long as it has to do with records—the 
Council is geared to come up with a 
solution. And it’s straining at the leash 
to help you clear out those files. 


HIGH-WIRE ACT 


Western Union balances 
lopsided taxes, wage rates 
with more mechanization 


“AN INTERESTING TOY that will never 
pay its way.” That was the Congres- 
sional verdict on telegraphy in 1840, 
when the House refused Samuel Morse 
a grant to extend his experimental line 
between Washington and Baltimore. 
Since then private capital has laid 
down the world’s biggest telegraphic 
net, but skeptics eye the current 
troubles of Western Union with the old 
don’t-touch attitude. 

Sole heir to the many American com- 
panies which sprang from Morse’s elec- 
tric key, Western Union Telegraph Co. 
squirms under a 25% excise tax on all 
telegrams, which has submerged it in 
red for two of the last three “boom 
years.” Wage boosts have added to the 
problem (bill for the last five years: 
$60 million in annual increases, $31 
million for retroactive payments). 
Dogged by tough competition, govern- 
ment regulation, and the prospect of 
more wage rises, WU’s alert, youthful 
management hopes to make history re- 
peat itself by keeping telegraph sound, 
essential, and privately controlled. Big 
cost-cutting gambit of 48-year-young 
president Walter P. Marshall is large- 
scale mechanization, a move which has 
already yielded large-scale results: a 
$15 million debt reduction over the 
last three years, a $10 million slash in 
operating costs for 1948 alone. 

Purple Faces, Black Looks. When 
the service-building project is com- 
pleted in the relatively near future (and 
if Western Union gets a break from 
























































































































the tex makers), it is expected that 
balance sheets will again running 
in the black, that sending a wire any- 
where in the U. S. will take only a 
quarter of pre-war time, and that cus- 
tomers will be sending and receiving 
messages at their desks as eed as they 
now make local telephone 

Western Union executives turn pur- 
ple at mention of the 25% excise tax, 
which they brand one of the most de- 
structive discriminatory taxes in Ameri- 
can history. Levied during the war to 
discourage civilian use of telegraph, 
Congress has ignored vigorous pressure 
to repeal this tax which places a higher 
surcharge on wire communication than 
on night club checks, furs, and cos- 
metics. Customers, too, complain and 
telegraph less. Even so, in 1948, West- 
ern Union grossed $230,000,000 (large- 
ly from telegrams), of which $40,000,- 
000 went to Uncle Sam. Executives 
claim the gross is what the public was 
willing to pay for telegraphic services 
despite the rankling tax. Without the 
tax, WU stock would have netted $32.- 
50 a share, a figure which in turn would 
have caused management to turn to 
Washington for rate reductions. Actual 
result was a $2,000,000 operating de- 
ficit. Executive faces grow even purp- 
ler when reminded that the $40,000,- 
000 tax impost closely approximates 
the government aap of air mail, one 
of Western Union’s sharpest competi- 
tors. 

Another major difficulty is readjusting 
to post-war needs under Federal Com- 
munications Commission regulations. 
Services cannot be curtailed a single 
hour in the smallest branch office with- 
out FCC authorization. Months often 
are lost in initiating a single cost-sav- 
ing move that the ordinary business 
would accomplish overnight. Red tape 
rigamarole is stupendous in an empire 
that embraces 3,200 branch offices, 27,- 
000 agencies, 119,125 miles of pole 
line, 30,335 nautical miles of ocean 
cable, 4,469 miles of land cable, 46,- 
668 employees, 3,300 quotation tickets, 
2,951 baseball tickers, and more than 
78,000 synchronized clocks in 2,000 
cities. 

a. awe difficulties are 
com ed by ruggea competition. 
While Western Union is Pi re- 
garded as a monopoly, executives point 
out that this is only half true. Tele- 
graph is only one of several means of 
rapid communication. With both tele- 
phone and air-mail fighting for its bus- 
iness, Western Union must earn its 
share by speeding up service and lower- 
ing rates. 

While President Marshall is entirely 
frank in discussing his double-barrelled 
problem, he exudes the confidence of a 
man with a plan. Veteran of 27 years 
in telegraph, Marshall is thoroughly 





' PRESIDENT MARSHALL 
Banks on Mechanization 


fitted to manage WU’s tightrope act. 
He came to Western Union from Postal 
Telegraph, where he was executive v-p. 
when the two firms merged, and served 
as vice-president and assistant to WU 
President Joseph L. Egan until the lat- 
ter’s death last December. In this posi- 
tion he played a leading role in shap- 
ing current policies. 

With more than 70 cents out of every 
dollar earned going into wages, his first 
step was to reduce manual handling of 
telegrams to a single typing operation 
at the point of origin. Heart of this 
change was the construction of 15 high- 
speed, automatic switching centers, 
each serving from one to six states. 
Fourteen of these centers, built at a 
cost of $70 million, are now operating. 

Developed in Western Union's re- 
search laboratories, they are vastly 
complicated but absolutely fool-proof 
“electrical brains” that sort and route 
telegrams without the touch of a hu- 
man hand. 





MINIATURE FACSIMILE 
Opens new markets 
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Before mechanization, when a tele- 
gram was sent from New York to 
Phoenix, Ariz., it was transmitted from 
a branch office to the New York relay 
center, where it arrived printed on a 
tape that had to be pasted on a blank. 
Then it was sorted out from a batch of 
other messages, sent to an operator, 
who in turn retyped it on a teleprinter 
to Los Angeles. There, all o 
were repeated to send it to Phoenix, 
where the entire process was once again 
repeated to transmit it to the appropri- 
ate branch office. Now, the i 
clerk in the New York branch office 
merely types two code letters at the be- 
ginning of the telegram, automatically 
routes it straight to Los Angeles. There, 
a clerk pushes a button, automatically 
sending it to Phoenix, where it follows 
the usual routine. 

High-Wire Act. To provide addi- 
tional circuits to interconnect the 
switching centers, Western Union is 
creating tens of thousands of miles of 
carrier systems (it now has more than 
1,500,000 channel miles) which can 
handle 288 messages si on 
two wires, com with eight tele- 
grams on older two-wire lines. Look- 
ing still further ahead, a radio beam 
network that handles 2,000 messages 
simultaneously (2,000 telegrams a 
minute) has been installed between 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
and Pittsburgh. Sites for future towers 
have been purchased as far west as 
Minneapolis and as far south as Atlanta. 
These microwave radio beam systems 
are immune to static, ice, wind, and 
falling trees, most frequent disrupters 
of pole line service. 

Marshall has estimated, after taking 
wage boosts and other rising cost fac- 
tors into consideration, that operational 
costs in 1948 were $28 million less 
than in 1942. Without mechanization, 
the 1948 operating deficit might well 
have run into the tens of millions in- 
stead of a mere $2 million. Another 
plus: Western Union’s capacity to han- 
dle telegrams has been more than 
doubled, as s and accuracy have 
also been brought to new highs. 

Ultimate in Mechanization. Next 
step will be wid use of fac- 
simile, or Telefax, another WU inven- 
tion which transmits messages in writ- 
ten form without use of teleprinters. 
The company now has about 20,000 
direct office connections using teleprint- 
ers (which cost several hundred dol- 
lars each), plus connectin uipment 
at main offices. A small model Telefax, 
called Desk-Fax, not much larger than 
a modern telephone set, can now be 
placed in an office for about $150. The 
sender simply places his written mes- 
sage in the machine, pushes a button, 
and the telegram is on its way to the 
main office, where a single operator 
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mans a receiving board controlling 50 
Desk-Fax sets. .Incoming telegrams 
can also be received by Desk-Fax. © 

Not only does this eliminate slow, 
costly messenger handling; it also will 
enable many more offices to have direct 
telegraphic connections. It is estimated 
that Desk-Fax should eventually open 
up a market for at least 100,000 users, 
= will wire any place in the country 
in about 15 minutes—half the present 
time and a quarter of pre-war time. 

To set up fast service to residential 
customers, Western Union is experi- 
menting with a Tele-Car that cruises 
suburban areas, receives telegrams by 
Telefax via radio, and s the writ- 
ten message to the addressee’s home 
in minutes. Special Telefax sets are be- 
ing readied for hotels, apartment 
houses, railway stations, and hospitals. 

Pushed with high-powered advertis- 
ing and premotion, these innovations 
are expected to put Western Union 
back on its feet in the near future, and 
to confound those cynics who echo the 
100-year-old Congressional crack about 
an interesting toy. 


TRADE TRENDS 


Downtrend levels off as 
experts watch for signs 
of normal fall pick-up 


Tuincs ARE looking up again. There 
are still a lot of holes in the map where 
Forbes indexes show business on the 
downgrade for a month or more, but 
the majority of the country’s 87 eco- 
nomic areas are holding their own. 
Current pattern: 25 declining areas, 
with 17 carryovers from last month; 
one advancing area; and 61 areas 
showing no significant change. 

Although this represents a vast im- 
provement over last month, when 50 
areas were on the skids, nevertheless 
it is only good by comparison with that 
bleak period. An important sobering 
factor is the declining trend of business 
activity in such key industrial cen- 
ters as Wilmington, Scranton, Cleve- 
land, Birmingham, Chicago, Detroit, 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, and Milwaukee. 
All but the last have been slipping for 
a period of two months. 

The eight large zone indexes, which 
compare business activity with last 
year at this time, all show declines 
this month as they did a month ago, 
ranging up to —8% in New England. 
The Middle Atlantic, South, North 
Central and Mountain zones show the 
smallest from last year’s levels. 

Strikes And Hoarding. Among fac- 
tors affecting the map adversely this 
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month are the three-day work week in 


the coal mines, the ath of the 
Ford strike (still — felt in Detroit 
sales), and some ing by workers 


who feel they may be called out on 
strike in the near future. Duluth and 
Buffalo are held back this month by 
slow flour business, exports being very 
low compared with other years. 

On the strong side, there has been 
a continued pick-up in employment in 
various scattered areas, good response 
to sales at retail levels when price re- 
ductions are offered, no collapse in the 

ain markets despite the record - 

reaking crops. The temporary settle- 
ment of the steel dispute has caused 
a pick-up in Pittsburgh. The increas- 
ing prices of basic metals, after their 
recent collapse, have strengthened the 
mining areas, and should help them 
even more in the future. The textile 
markets also give every indication of 

up once more after a steady 
downtrend for 18 months. 

Over The Hump? The good news in 
this map is that it shows business level- 
ling off or even improving during the 
summer months, a iod which usu- 
ally sees trade on the lazy side. The 
basic economy is sound, and currently 
it seems as though we are going 
through the readjustment period with a 
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minimum of difficulty. If business has 
in fact returned to “normal” there 


should be a brisk fall pick-up in trade. 


Key factors to watch in the immediate 
future: labor relations in steel, coal, 


and autos. 





Zone Indexes 
(Percent Change From Last Year) 


6/15/49 7/15/49 8/15/49 
New England... -—4 -—8 -8 
Middle Atlantic —3 -—5 —$ 
Midwest ...... —3 —5 —7 
Pee —2 -—5 —4 
South Central... —2 -—7 —6 
North Central .. —2 —4 —4 
Mountain ..... +1 —5 —4 
|. i —2 -—5 -—6 


Ten Best Cities 


(Percent Gain Over Last Year) 


, arr oe 9% 
Re a ie sic ees 9 
Albuquerque, N. M.* ....... 8 
Cotamfe. S.C. ......fi%es ca 6 
Sacramento, Cal. .......... 3 
Roanoke, Va. .........-.00% 2 
Washington, D. C. ......... 2 
Pies FaF oS kin 00k 1 
New Orleans, L4.° .. 6 6c. oes 1 
Boise, Idaho* 1 





* Also listed last month. 














CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


CONTINUED DECLINE FOR | MONTH OR LONGER. 


aa NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY 





PRECEDING PERIODS. 


Designed by PICK-S, N.Y. 


This map depicts business conditions in 87 economic areas, selected on 
the basis of economic unity; each representing a region in which condi- 
tions are dependent on the same basic key factors. Separate indexes are 


calculated for the separate areas. 


Forses Indexes are based on data 


which give an accurate picture of business conditions with the least pos- 


sible de 


lay. They. show business as it was during the last week of the 


month immediately preceding the date of the issue in which they appeur. 
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NEW IDEAS 


. .. in office equipment, paints, chemicals, lighting, 
conveyors, automotive equipment, fishing 


ZIPPITY DOODAD 


The ubiquitous slide fastener is now 
being used on conveyor belts. Made of 
rubber for the Stephens-Adamson Co., 
makers of the “Zipper” conveyor beit 
(see picture), the teeth are locked and 
unlocked at loading and discharging 
points by a permanently located “tab.” 
Particularly adapted to handling bulk 


foods, or any granulur, flaky, or pulver- 
ized material, the new type belt can 
travel horizontally, vertically, on a slope 
or around curves, is well adapted to 
conditions where space is limited. The 
operation of the belt is noiseless. 

(B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio.) 


MOISTURE METER 


A new machine that quickly deter- 
mines the moisture content of grain, 
hay, beans, lumber, cotton, tobacco, 
etc., has just been announced. Called 
the “Master Moisture Meter,” it’s based 
on the use of wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers used in connection with 
harmless chemicals and agitation. Orig- 
inally developed by Michigan State 
College, the machine is said to be un- 
surpassed in speed of operation, accur- 
acy,’ convenience, range of moisture 
content covered, and freedom from 
operational difficulties. Determination 
charts and a liberal supply of required 
chemicals go along with meter. 

(C. H. Baldwin Co., Lansing, Mich.) 


LITTLE HELPER 


Perhaps the simplest new idea to 
make this column in months consists 
of a %-inch-wide strip of washable 
gummed paper, called “Page-Gage.” 
When snipped to the proper typewriter- 
make length and wrapped around the 
end of the machine’s platen, it cautions 
stenogs and one-finger artists when 
they're on the fourth, third, second, and 
first line from the bottom of a typed 


sheet. For the reckless, a red “stop” 
flag shows up when they’ve reached 
the va typable limit. 

(William R. Lake, 1650 Metropolitan 
Ave., New York 62, N. Y.) 


YELLOW PERIL 


Many a roadside stand wishes it 
could attract customers the way its 
lights fascinate insects. One way to 
encourage homo sapiens, discourage 
lepidoptera, is to use yellow bulbs. A 
new “Anti-Insect Lite” now on the mar- 
ket has a thin coating of colored glass 
baked over a clear bulb, is said to be 
more efficiently repulsive than ordinary 
dipped bulbs. 

(Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


MILK SOP 


Things have come to a pretty pass 
when it's necessary to stage a sideshow 
in order to encourage moppets to drink 
milk. A new Bacget, dubbed a “great 
big circus thrill,” does just that. Called 
“Merry-Go-Sip,” the doodad consists of 
a plastic glass, surmounted by a revolv- 
ing disc upon which are three “of the 
cutest animals imaginable” under a 
plastic dome. As the child sips from the 
plastic straw the animals spin around. 

(Topic Toys, 174 W. Jackson Blwd., 
Chicago, Ill.) 


QUICK “JIFFY” 


Instead of laying your car up for a 
routine oil change, the “Jiffy Oil Drain- 
er,” pictured here, does the job while 


‘the gas tank is being filled. The 20- 


lb., air-actuated unit goes into action 
on a minute’s notice, requires only two 
more to completely drain oil and sludge 
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from the crankcase. Operating on the 
service-station air hose, the aE at 
capacity “Jiffy” is free of motors, gadg- 
ets and switches, automatically stops 
itself when the crankcase is empty. 
It’s guaranteed for a year, made of 
heavy annodized aluminum, and comes 
equipped with over six feet of oil- 
resistant hose. 

(Allen-Sims of Florida, 1415 N. E. 
Qnd Ave., Miami, Fla.) 


OPEN FOR BUSINESS 


Here’s a machine to open that flood 
of mail orders coming your way: the 
“multiOpener.” Unfortunately, it opens 
bills with the same thousands-per-hour 
rapidity. The machine has an automatic 





cuttin 
for a light, medium, or heavy cut, is 
said to be capable of cutting the full 
length of envelopes without injuring 
the contents. The machine has self- 
lubricating bearings throughout, rub- 
ber mounting pads, and comes with an 
adjustable receiving hopper to accom- 
modate various-sized envelopes. Finish: 
grey wrinkle and stainless steel trim. 
(Commercial Controls Corps. 1 
Leighton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y.) 


adjustment which can be set 


MINNOW “MOXIE” 


Are your minnows sluggish? When 
put on the end of your line do they 
act listless, unhappy? Then, Izaak, 
give them air with a new gadget now 
on the market. The “Ozark Mino-Air 
Aerator” operates from either your car 
ps a “hot shot” dry battery that 
may used in your boat, supplies 
volumes of air to your minnow bucket 
when properly attached. Refreshed, 
the minnows will gambol gaily in. the 
er, attract fish “that big” to your 
ine. 

(Ozark Mino-Air Co., P. O. Box 150, 
Fayetteville, Ark.) 


SOUND THEORY 


“Pre-mixed homogenized paint” will 
sound good to future daubers—and it’s 
sound that does it; too, Utilizing sound 
waves at frequencies of 150,000 cycles 

r second (the ear hears between 
15,000 and 20,000 cycles), research- 
ers have successfully “mixed” the va- 
rious constituents of paint into a ho- 
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mogeneous mass that possesses “pack- 
age stability.” When paint is so mixed 
it's unnecessary to stir it. Big stumbling 
block in homogenizing paint is that the 
component particles (oils and _pig- 
ments) have no affinity for each ile: 
as do milk and cream. Researchers 
hope to perfect the process to the point 
where the paint ingredients simply pass 
through a field of sound waves, exit 
loving each other. Sounds sound. 

(Sherwin-Williams Co., 101 Prospect 
Ave., N.W., Cleveland 1, Ohio.) 


LIGHT DOOR 


Weight-saving, rust-resistant alumi- 
num is gradually replacing steel in 
many automotive parts. Recent — and 
significant—innovation is the use of die- 
cast aluminum doors in Kaiser-Frazer 
cars. The die castings are said to be 
the largest ever produced (roughly 43 
in. by 33 in.), weigh only 12 lbs. when 
trimmed. Use of the new casting per- 
mits free use of reinforcing ribs, allows 
the sheet metal covering to conform to 
contour with less variations, and elim- 
inates the “tinny” sound of conven- 
tional doors. Car weight is reduced 
about 85 Ibs. The die-casting process 
used can benefit other products also— 


such as refrigerators, metal famiture, 
radio and television receivers, etc. 

(Doehler-Jarvis Corp., 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York, N.Y.) 


STOPS MILDEW 


Laundry and linen supply houses can 
increase the life of their fabrics as 
much as 60%, according to a recent 
announcement introducing “Biolite,” a 
new chemical said to effectively inhibit 
mildewing of linens. The chemical, 
sodium pentachlorophenate, is a water 
soluble tungicide which reacts with the 
scouring rinse to form an insoluble mil- 
dew inhibitor that is locked in the 
fabric’s fibers. A few cents worth of 
the chemical will treat several hundred 
pounds of linens, using about one 
ounce of Biolite for every five gallons 
of free water. 

(Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis 
4, Mo.) 
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PENNY POST CARDS FREE ‘= 


Learn bow thousands boosting Book of New 
sales withCardmaster, Not yh unique Business 
astur pmtimigy \= baeme =e owe - Getting Ideas 
p r your own 
facts FREE — Send name, address. \business. Get it. 


CARDMASTER, 1920 Sunnyside, Dept. 198. 
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BOOK LET °§ 
Informative Reading 








Valuable booklets are published by 
many concerns and made available 
free to interested business men. The 
best of these on matters of wide 
interest are listed. as a service to 
Forses readers. Address your re- 
quest, by number, to: Subscriber 
Service Dept., Forses Magazine, 120 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N.Y. 








657. Prorrr ENGINEERING: Talks about 
“lifting profit out of the realm of hope and 
prayer.” Although directed to automobile 
dealers, it contains much that applies to 
all forms of business enterprises. 


658. Wuat Asout a Fourtru Roun OF 
Wace Increases?: Calls the turns that 
labor will use in pressuring for higher 
wages, discloses the weak spots in each of 
its demands and accusations. Shows what 
can be done to solve the problems imme- 
diately ahead of management. 


659. New KNOWLEDGE THROUGH SCIEN- 
TiFIC RESEARCH IN MELLON INSTITUTE: 
This 36th annual report surrenders a 
wealth of knowledge on the various proj- 
ects now being undertaken by the Insti- 


tute. Contains short summaries of the 
progress beng made in 51 such projects 
in the fields of chemistry, chemical physics, 
agriculture, plastics, etc. 


660. SrEEL MAKING In AMERICA: De- 
scribes in simple language the manufac- 
ture of steel in the U.S., from raw mate- 
rials through finished steel products of 
every sort. The 100-page illustrated book- 
let, issued by U.S. Steel, also includes a 
short history of steel-making from an- 
tiquity up to the present. 


661. MarnTAINING A STRONG DoMESTIC 
Economy: Short pep talk by General 
Mills Chairman Harry A. Bullis on the 
subjects of prices, responsibility of busi- 
ness, foreign spending, corporate owner- 
ship, and removing investment barriers. . 


662. Facrs ror *48: A review of the 
job done by the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul and Pacific Railroad during the past 
year, containing charts, photos, graphs, 
and statistics on the line’s operations. 


663. STATE oF THE INDUsTRY—A RE- 
PORT ON DoucLas Fm Piywoop: Reviews 
the growth of the industry, properties of 
plywood, its markets, and the long-range 
factors—both favorable and unfavorable— 
confronting the industry today. 


644. InronMaTIvE LABELING: Compre- 
hensive treatise on the proper use of labels 
in creating satisfied customers. Aimed pri- 
marily at plastic manufacturers, the book- 
let points up the necessity for companies 
to completely delineate the uses, com- 





position, maintenance, etc. of their prod- 
ucts through use of informative labeling 
in the form of hand tags, adhesive labels, 
decalcomanias, instruction booklets, pack- 
age stuffers, etc. 


665. Inpustry’s Responsrsiiity To Our 
Cot.eces: Advocates a novel method of 
financing educational institutions, wherein 
industry contributes tax-free grants to col- 
leges. 


667. Hanpsoox Or Ports SsErvep: 
Complete guide to shipping facilities of- 
fered by Gulf ports and all-rail ports lo- 
cated on the Rio Grande border and served 
by the Missouri Pacific Lines. Photographs 
and maps accompany port statistics. 


668. MEETING MANAGEMENTS CHAL- 
LENGE: Delineates the complicated mana- 
gerial problems facing young executives, 
gives “seven directions” in which junior 
execs can look in developing themselves 
to meet and solve these issues. 


669. A Po.rricaL CHALLENGE To Bus- 
mvess AND Inpustry: Henry Ford II out- 
lines “four basic in dhy 
American plan for progress.” Stresses in- 
dividual productivity, decries government 
attacks on business, discusses the applica- 
tion of science and engineering to progress. 


670. An AccounTinGc PaiLosorpny — Do 
You Have One?: Short address advising 
against practices in which accounting 
methods are constantly changed, points 
out that “changing the rules” never cre- 
ated any cash. 
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How the 


General Mills sales dollar 
was divided last year 





GENERAL MILLS’ SALES TOTALLED 
$410,646,564 during the last fiscal 
year, compared with $458,473,576 for 
the previous year. Earnings were 
$11,654,036, as against $13,068,057 
for the preceding year. Total dividends 
were virtually unchanged: $5,934,019 
last year . . . $5,934,006 the year be- 

























——- fore. If you would like to know more 
PS, about our twenty-first year, write for 
, .6¢ a copy of our complete annual report. 








Address General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 
Minnesota. 
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Recession Tapering Off? 


Some signs suggest that the industrial recession 
is tapering off. 

Retail trade, however, is declining, perhaps be- 
cause consumers are waiting for further price 
reductions. 


The stock market has enjoyed considerable 
recovery since mid-June, and sentiment is rapidly 
spreading that the next decisive move will be 
upwards. 

Farm commodity prices continue regular, with 
prospects of a heavy over-supply of wheat, a re- 
straining factor. July cash farm income is down 
25% from last year. 


ENCOURAGING DEVELOPMENTS 


Oil prices have firmed. 

Most metals, except steel, have been mildly 
advanced. 

Heavy machinery and other manufacturing 
equipment are in somewhat better demand, after 
a decided lull. 

Many inventories were allowed to dwindle so 
drastically that buying is reviving at least a little. 

The vitally important automobile industry is 
going full tilt, contributing to steel demands suffi- 
cient to bring about a substantial spurt in steel 
output from its recent low. 

Reports come that slightly lower building costs 
are stimulating construction by various large cor- 
porations, with the definite prospect that public 
construction will if the current economic 
readjustment prevails during the next few months. 

President Truman’s recent dropping of his in- 
sistence upon $4,000,000,000 swelling of taxes has 
helped economic, financial sentiment, although his 
other tax recommendations have created mixed 
feelings. Apparently, repeal or modification of war- 
born excise taxes is unlikely to be enacted this 
year, despite their distinctly restraining effect upon 
business. Also, elimination of iniquitous double 
taxing of stockholders seems uncertain this year. 

The outlook for home construction has been 
brightened by Congressional action. ‘ 

For the first time in nearly six months, business 
loans show a slight gain. 

The American people’s savings never were lar- 
ger, and the recent liberalizing of installment-buy- 
ing terms has not incited reckless buying. 

Lessening of tension over the “cold war,” further 
symptoms that Russia is becoming less provocative, 
can be numbered among helpful factors. 
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The picture has dark aspects. 

Retail trade is off, notwithstanding quickened 
efforts to attract customers by innumerous “sales” 
at price reductions labeled as ranging from 25 to 
50%. 

Real estate values are softening in many com- 
munities. 

The Federal Reserve industrial production index 
fell in June for the seventh consecutive month, to 
a new low for three years. 

Unemployment and payment of unemployment 
allowances have sizably expanded, although not to 
alarming proportions. 

Railway earnings are not inspiring. 

The arbitrary command by John L. Lewis that 
coal miners work only three days a week threatens 
to bring later economic complications. 

Then the exorbitant demands thrust at the auto- 
motive industry by powerful labor leaders are 
acutely disturbing. The argument that every re- 
quested concession could be made without affect- 
ing car prices or company profits is, of course, bosh. 

Another sign of the thinking of labor leaders is 
CIO’s plea that all workers laid idle (temporarily) 
be paid from 50 to 85% of their regular wages. 


INTERNATIONAL CONDITIONS MIXED 


Britain has become the sorest spot among free 
nations. 

Her financial status is officially pictured as most 
critical. 

But her political rulers do not admit that Brit- 
ain’s plight is mainly due to her revolutionary Soc- 
ialistic experiments, her unparalled commitments 
to take care of every voter “from the cradle to the 
grave.” The Labor Administration still persists in 
further destruction of free enterprise, upon nation- 
alization of her steel industry—this notwithstanding 
that the results of enforced nationalization of other 
fundamental industries have not augmented na- 

Complete collapse in Britain would jeopardize 
the whole Marshall Plan, would invite disaster for 
Western Europe, would incalculably hurt the 
United States, would grievously weaken her posi- 
tion to thwart Soviet Russia. 

I do not despair that Britain, with adequate 
aid from America, will be able to avert early 
collapse. 

In short, domestically and internationally, I lean 
towards hopefulness. —B. C. Fores. 
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W. H. ROYSTONE 
Stock Market Consultant 
Forest Hills B, 
Long Island, New York 


has been correct on the market since he 
sold out before the crash in 1929. He has 
an enviable record for accuracy and re- 
liability for over twenty years. In recent 
years his foresight has been conspicuously 
clear. He got his clients out before the 
fifty point crash in the Spring of 1946, 
predicted the decline from the high of °47 
into March °48, called the “bullish con- 
firmation” of May °48 a sure sign of 
further decline and predicted the Fall 
election would result in a market crash 
that would work lower far into 1949. He 
is the author of “America Tomorrow” 
called “The most far-seeing economic 
— for the future” and ‘27 Safe 

ules for Investors and Traders’ bot 
of which are sent free to those who send 
$5.00 for his weekly market letters cover- 
ing the next seven critical weeks. 
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Should You SELL 
THESE STOCKS? 


Gen. Electric Babson’s opinion 
a k Central | on these stocks may 
Western Union save you losses. 
American Airlines Simply check those 
— you own, OR LIST 
Am. Tel. & Tel 7 OTHERS YOU 
Gen. Motors OWN, and mail 


eg Ny. this ad to us. We 
FW. Woolworth |will tell you if 

S. Steel clients have been 
Fenna. Railroad =| advised to Hold or 





Nat'l Cash Reg. Switch them. 
Cons. Edison (Please print your 
a. name) 
. Airways 

Stand. Oil, Calif. No cost 

onwealth Edis or obligation. 
Chesapeake & Ohio Write Dept, 
sees toe eee F-78 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 82, Mass. 
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THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
COURSE OF 
STOCK MARKET INSTRUCTION 
Ask for Booklet FB 


WYCKOFF ASSOCIATES, INC. 


Established 1934 
92 Liberty Street . New York 6, N. Y. 
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The Dow-Jones industrial average has 
demonstrated an amazing record of 
“stability” since the end of 1946. 

As revealed in table below, this aver- 
age has shown very little change, on 
a quarterly basis, since December 31, 
1946: 


Date* D.J. Ind. Avg. 
be ree 177.20 
SOE, . ww. civic 177.20 
DEE: Sa caw cove tun 177.30 
OS err 177.49 
ERA cele yriees® 181.16 
ae 177.20 
OE oe UG 189.46 
0-30-48 3)... . opener 178.30 
te | eee no 177.30 
EEE oss. os whi pinto ve 177.10 
NED os, a aus «ss 167.42 
(T-BO40) 26 SHU? (175.92) 





*All dates are ends of quarters, 
except July, 1949. 


Observe scant variation from figure 
of 177. Only noteworthy differences 
occurred at end of June, 1948, and 
June, 1949. Just as June, 1948, over- 
shot the 177 mark by about 12 points, 
June, 1949, seems to have compensated 
by under-shooting about 10 points. 
Moreover, end of July this year saw a 
return close to 177 (175.92 to be 
exact). 

The wide mass of long-term holders 
of stocks of the Dow-Jones type thus 
have maintained their market values 
rather well through the post-war in- 











dustrial readjustment. 
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31 Months of “Stability” 


DOW-JONES AVERAGES 
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It should be noted, however, that all 
80 of the Dow stocks are dividend- 
payers. Besides, these issues are of 
somewhat better investment quality 
than the typical common stock. 

Despite the extraordinary stability in 
the Dow-Jones average, the general 
market has undergone some very 
healthy reactions. In other words, the 
market's underlying base is probably 
even much stronger than that indicated 
by the chart above. 













Near-TERM Views. On the summer 
rally, Industrials outperformed the Rails. 
Latter’s relatively poor action has been 
a somewhat disturbing element to some 
observers. 

Railroad earnings will soon be hit 
by the increased costs growing out of 
the 40-hour week for non-operating 
employees (scheduled to become effec- 
tive September 1). Another freight rate 
increase may be granted by the I.C.C;; 
however, it seems unlikely that more 
than a 4% boost will be allowed, which 
amount would be insufficient to bolster 
rail earnings. 

Of course, the railroad share market 
has taken all such things into account 
long before now. Many good bargains 
are available in that group at currently 
depressed prices. Favored rails now 
are: Southern Railway, Southern Po 
cific, Atlantic Coast Line, Kansas City 
Southern, Delaware & Hudson; and in 
the lower-priced area, Northern Pacific 
and Reading. 
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HOW LOW is BOTTOM—HOW HIGH is TOP? 


FOR MORE ACCURATE MARKET INTERPRETATION, FOLLOW THE SIGNALS OF 


THE SENSITIVE INDEX 


If you aim to buy at the bottom and sell at the top, you should investigate this Index. Its data compiled by 
factual study is published weekly in our bulletins. Since its publication in January 1946, its record of accuracy 
has exceeded our highest expectations. Although we missed some of its valuable signals through our failure 
to observe some of its characteristics, close analysis shows that every important movement was signalled 
clearly. The accuracy of our interpretation has increased with greater experience. We called the turn cor- 
rectly in May 1947, in February-March 1948 and again at the top of June 1948. 


EX AMINE THE RECORD: The excerpts below reveal our most recent advice which 
=" appeared in opposition to practically every other theory. 
THE PSYCHOLOGICAL CYCLE and its Revelation: at bottom levels. . . . If prices decline on Monday, expect 


them to find resistance. 
cycle as June 16th, with an “X” and dots preceding it, with 
instru-iions that IF PESSIMISM PREVAILED during BULLETIN NO. 985, June 17, 1949—(D. J. Ind. 


the period marked with dots (June 2 to 15) the market 163.94) “The market declined at the exact time that 
eran tthiee, lnm: aes alinedane cycles indicated a reversal. .. . The SENSITIVE INDEX 
gave the completion of the Buy Signal that is registered 


BULLETIN NO. 982, May 27, 1949—(D. J. Ind. 8 the market declines.” 


171.95) “Although a Buy Signal is being registered, it is BULLETIN NO. 986 ins 24. 1949-——(D sas 

not yet completed. 166.77) “The Buy Signal completed on June 13 is now 
firmed b jE 

BULLETIN NO. 983, June 3, 1949—(D. J. Ind. 9 “OUNCE DY am advance of the S. I 


168.15) “We would not be surprised to see further de- BULLETIN NO. 987, July 1, 1949—(D. J. Ind 
cline of about five points in the D. J. Industrials . . . this 167.42) 
decline is the healthy forerunner of an important advance.” 





In our “Work Chart” we marked the date of turn of this 


“All positions should be maintained in anticipa- 
tion of a semi-major advance.” 


BULLETIN NO. 984, June 10, 1949—(D. J. Ind. BULLETIN NO. 988, July 8, 1949—(D. J. Ind 


165.73) “In the midst of pessimism and indecision even 171.01) In code: “MISS AGORA is destined for the 
in apparently informed circles, the S. I. shows that we are bright city of ANODE. Hold all stocks.” 


What lies ahead? Will the advance continue above the levels of last year, or will there be another decline to penetrate the 
low levels of last June? Let the Sensitive Index help you to more profitable opportunities. 


As a rule, the Sensitive Index signals buying close to bottom and selling close to top. If you follow this Index carefully, you 
may realize extraordinary profits. When the market approaches dangerous levels where some theories may indicate buying, 
the S. I. sounds the alarm to SELL. And at those crucial times when the market may break into panicky movements, when 
some theories may signal selling at the very BOTTOM LEVELS, the Sensitive Index is perhaps the only indicator that dares 
to shout BUY, BUY, BUY. 


When you follow the Sensitive Index, you will find no need to guess or STEPHEN GARGILIS Financial Service, Dept. F-3 
act upon flimsy indications. The data of the Sensitive Index is factual, | 3 
based upon market action. It is not touched by emotions, judgment or 30 Huntington Avenue, Boston 16, Massachusetts 


guesswork. It remains unswerving in the face of bullish enthusiasm or 


fear of dire events. At times in the midst of powerful opposing forces, | Yes—Send me 6-weeks ur Bulleti rvice and special : 
we find it THE ONLY STUDY that points to the true direction of the e S ° of yo " n Service a sp 


market. é | offer material. Enclosed find $5. 

SPECIAL OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS | NAME | 
If yoti tegeiegen AE tried this halon: es Lefore: ai $5.00 Po | Foy) Lee eee ee eee eee ee ee ee eo ee | 
6-week Trial Service. This is a special offer, good for a | { 
short time only. Send for it now! ADDRESS .........344754.0. qavwal..aaeoaG 3 
With your trial. subscription you will also receive our | 
booklet explaining the action of the Sensitive Index with | cjry ZONE STATE | 
rr ee ee ee Te oe ee ee eT eee ON a re eee 
using this Index and our Supervised List of Stocks. L Pei} SRA ee ae ee aad = 
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Control! 


The knuckle ball, floater, curve— 
they all capture public imagina- 
tion. But over the years, the pitcher 
with the best winning record is 
the one with control. 

That’s how it works with invest- 
ing, too. “Good things” and “hot 
issues” may cause a lot of talk, get 
a good play in the press, or attract 
impetuous followings. But the suc- 
cessful investor uses a lot more 
control. He looks for the facts 
behind headlines . . . studies a com- 
pany “outside and in”. He rarely 
rushes to buy —and never loses 
control later. He keeps .careful 
check on the stock he owns . . . al- 
ways makes sure that his holdings 
are in balance—and that, taken to- 
gether, they’re the best possible 
combination for his objectives. 

That’s the kind of investor we 


like to help. Our Research Divi- : 


sion is always happy to supply the 
facts needed for sound decisions 
... always glad to send a seasoned 
analysis of your current holdings, 
or to prepare a sensible investment 
program for any sum, any objective 
—whether liberal income, safety, 
or price appreciation be your pri- 
mary goal. 

There’s no charge for these serv- 
ices, no obligation. If you think 
they might increase your invest- 
ment control, they’re yours for the 
asking. Just call our nearest office, 
or write— 


Department SD-59 


MERRILL LYNCH, 
Pierce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 96 Cities 





Stock Trading } 





THE EDITORS SUGGESTED that something 
be said about this writer’s stock mar- 
ket philosophy. My first reaction was 
that I do not have any original stock 
market philosophy to discuss. On sec- 
ond thought, however, I decided that I 
do have a very definite “approach.” 

It begins with the axiomatic fact that 
every stock market movement, whether 
in an individual issue, a group or in the 
whole list, is “different.” 

Not only is the broad environment 
always different in our exceedingly 
dynamic and always changing econ- 
omy, but the impact of even the same 
environment on the supply of shares 
and the demand for them is different at 
one time from another. One cannot, 
therefore, say that because A caused 
B in Case 1, A will not cause C in Case 
2. 

In the last analysis, price changes are 
not caused by political, economic and 
earnings factors, but by the influence 
these things (and many others) have 
on the willingness of people to buy and 
sell. 

Stock prices, like the prices of any 
free-market commodity, are determined 
by the law of supply and demand. 

The subject matter with which a 
market commentator must deal, it fol- 
lows, is exceedingly broad. Proper ma- 
terial, for judicious use at one time or 
another, is found in every major or 
minor social, financial, political or eco- 
nomic trend, in the affairs of every 
or corporation, and in the 
psychology of every segment and strata 
of humanity. 

Anyone who would write about the 
market must keep up-to-date, not only 
in the circumscribed area of finance but 
also in as many diverse fields of intel 
ligence as personal limitations will per- 
mit. 

In market comment, one’s alertness 
to new developments must go far be- 
yond what can be read into lines on 
a chart. 

Not that I would belittle the func- 
tions of charts. Everything has its time 
and place in stock market study. The 
chart of a stock, or of a stock market 
average, tells something about past 
trends—and above all helps us to deter- 
mine the points at which’ poaile were 
willing to buy it, or sell it, in the past. 

In judging the probable extent and 
duration of intermediate general mar- 
ket movements, a chart of the Dow- 
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Stock Market Philosophy 


Jones Averages in recent years has been 
especially helpful. Seven times since 
the beginning of September, 1946, the 
Industrials have met support (a de- 
mand area) between 160 and 165. On 
the recent rise, it was easy to expect 
that there would be a supply of stocks 
to be absorbed at 170-171, another 
supply at 175-177, and another supply 
(if we go that high) at 180-183. The 
market may “go through” such “de- 
mand areas” and “supply areas”; but, 
if it does, it usually does not sail 
through without hesitating and afford- 
ing a chance to reappraise the vigor of 
the trend. 

This brings us up to the present mar- 
ket situation. 

I would hazard the opinion that the 
160 level in the D-] Industrials may 
stand as the lows for the bear market. 

It has been proved, over and over 
again, that people are willing to buy 
stocks at around the prices this repre- 
sents; and there are scattered signs that 
business is not going to get as bad this 
year as most of us feared. 

As for the intermediate rise from 
just above 160 on June 14, it proba- 
bly is more than 60% complete as this 
is written, with the averages at 176.84. 

My inclination is to expect the inter- 
mediate rise to top out somewhere 
above 180; it might go to 183 or 184. 

I do not think I would want to 
change this oe ware intermediate top 
even if the list should develop consider- 
able vigor and breadth between 177 


‘and 180-184. The fact is, I would ex- 


pect a great deal of vigor and breadth 
po, pen stitial 

Comin to gen “ay 4 
shih unk adeaieea aed dete 
it should be remembered that value 
does not always find reflection in the 
price of an issue, and that the price of 
an issue does not always mean it is 
worth the quotation. 

That troubles a lot of writers, as well 
as a lot of readers. There is no reason 
why it should, because the price of a 
stock is merely the time incidence "1 

ing sw and passing demand. 
ee oe 
too high at 33; it just was not worth it, 
but it sold there. Likewise, General 
Motors was too low at 33, but it sold 
op 7 

In the run, over a 
of years, Sooke probably sell 
here near what it is worth in re- 


somew. 
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lation to other issues. But over the 
short pull—or even quite a long pull— 
that is not necessarily true. 

So any comment as to the worth of a 
stock should be tied up, if possible, 
with demand - supply factors — either 
mentioned or in the background of the 
writer's thinking. 

Then there is the all-important mat- 
ter of “vogue,” or fashion, in stocks. 
Today we have a “vogue” in natural 
gas issues. Last fall it was the television 
group. In the late spring of 1948, it 
was the rails. 

Vogues in stock buying change. A 
vogue is a most pleasant thing to fol- 
low, at least while it lasts; but really 
shrewd buyers anticipate vogues in- 
stead of buying into them. Vogues, be- 
ing largely psychological, are exceed- 
ingly difficult to measure. 

At a time like this, I am intrigued 
by the stocks which are out-of-vogue. 

Right now the rails, for instance, are 
selling ex-friends and ex-possibilities. 
There is a strong possibility that they 
have over-discounted the unfavorable 
position of the industry. Another out- 
of-favor group is the shares of the 
heavy truck manufacturers, another is 
the department stores. 

Without intending to indicate any 
immediate rise in prices, here are a 
few of the stocks I like for purchase, 
especially when offered at concessions: 
American en Ae City South- 
ern, U. S. Rubber Pfd., Commercial 
Credit, Great Northern Pfd., West 
Penn Power, Mack Trucks, Collins & 
Aikman, Remington-Rand, Food Fair 
Stores and Borg-Warner. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


Carl Whitmore, president of New 
York Telephone Co. for the last five 
pas elected chairm ‘aw: a; the board; 
Keith S. McHugh, e president to 
succeed Mr. ~~ bem 

Myron T. Herreid, appointed vice- 
president and general manager, gas and 
coke division of Koppers Co. 

Ford Kurtz, elected vice-president in 
charge of engineering, of J. G. White 
Engineering Corp. 

Howard E. Blood, elected chairman 
of the board of the Norge Division of 
Borg-Warner Corp.; George P. F. 
Smith, elected president. 

H C.M , elected president 
ot the ‘Chicago, Beslington. ui 
Railroad, succeeding R om Budd, who 


will retire to head cago Transit 
Authority. 

Kenneth Beirn, named executive 
vice-president of the Biow Co. 

George N. , financial vice- 


president of Home Life Insurance Co., 
elected a director. 
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ELECTRIC BOAT COMPANY 


445 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 


a dividend of twenty-five cents per 
share on the Common Stock of the Com 


pany, payable tember 8, 1949, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
August 19, 1949, 


Checks will be mailed by the Bankers 
Trust te a 16 Wall Street, New 
York 15, N. Y., Transfer Agent. 


R. P. MEIKLEJOHN 
Treasurer 
July 28, 1949 
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AMERICAN. Standard 


Rapiator Sanitary 
Mew York CORPORATION Pittsburgh 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND 
COMMON DIVIDEND 
A quarterly dividend of $1.75 per share 
on the Preferred Stock has been declared 
yable September 1, 1949, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of business 
on August 25, 1949, 

A dividend of 25 cents per share on 
the Common Stock has been declared 
perette September 24, 1949, to stock- 

olders of record at the close of business 
on September 2, 1949. 
JOHN E. KING 


Treasurer 
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Atlas Corporation 


Dividend en Common Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of 4@¢ per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of Atlas Corporation, 
payable September 20, 1949, to hold- 
ers of such stock of record at the 
close of business August 26, 1949. 


Wa ter A. Peterson, Treasurer 
July 29, 1949. 


























TEXAS GULF SULPHUR COMPANY 


The Board of Directors has declared a divi- 









THE FLINTKOTE COMPANY 
















A quarterly dividend of $1.00 
per share has been declared on the 
$4 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
payable September 15, 1949 to stock- 
holders of record at the close of busi- 
ness September 1, 1949. 

A quarterly dividend of $.50 per 
share has been declared on the 
Common Stock payable Septem- 
ber 10, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Au- 
gust 26, 1949. 

CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Vice President and Treasurer 


August 3, 1949 























FIRTH CARPET 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the outstanding 5% 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable Sept; 
ember 1, 1949 to stockholders of record 
August 15, 1949. A quarterly dividend of 
twenty-five cents ($.25) per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock, pay- 
able September 1, 1949 to stockholders of 
record August 15, 1949. The transfer 
books will not close. 

Graham Hunter 
Treasurer 














August 3, 1949 
CONTINENTAL 


C CAN COMPANY, Inc. 


A regular quarterly dividend of piney, 
three and three-quarter cents ($. > 
per share on the $3.75 cumulative pre= 
ferred stock of this Company has been 
declared payable October 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the ocipee m3 
fusions September 15, 1949. B S 

not close. 

















SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Preasurer. 
Cc CONTINENTAL 
CAN COMPANY, Inc. 
Faw FF Vente (be shee on the 
common stock of this € 
declared payable September 


stockholders of record at the 
usiness August 25, 1949. Books not 


b 
close. 
: SHERLOCK McKEWEN, Treasurer. 











Douglas Biddison, elected a director 
and executive vice-president of Durisol, 
Inc. 

Paul S. Killian, elected vice-presi- 
dent in charge of purchasing of Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. 

William A. Chalmers, appointed 
vice-president and radio director of 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., advertising 
agency. — 
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Theodore A. Fischer, appointed a 
vice-president of Austin, Nichols & Co. 


Oscar Bruskin, elected a vice-pres- 
ident of J. & J. Slater. 

George S. Scott, Jr., appointed a 
vice-president of National City Bank 
of New York. 

Thomas J. Tobin, elected vice-presi- 
dent and comptroller of Erie Rai ; 

















“T am retired 
But my savings are still 
working for me— 











1 Now I currently get 
a high return on not 
a" only my savings but 
the dividends that I 
have let accumulate 
b~ over the years — and 
%I have absolute 
Agee safety as my savings 
are federally insured 

up to $5.000.” 


Why not start your savings account with 
Standard Federal and get extra income, 
federally insured. 


WRITE TODAY CURRENT 


for Standard Federal’s DIVIDEND 
“Save by Mail Plan” and . RATE 

financial statement — also 

your free copy of “Califor- 

nia Here I Come” picturing 

“life the California way.” 


Lin. N Ean 


PRESIDER: 


_ STANDARD FEDERAL 
~ Savings and Loan Association 
735 SOUTH OL 
LOS ANGELES 














VE STREET 


14, CALIF 





Your Money f 





by W. C. HANSON 


Facts About Savings 
And Loan Associations 


IN THIS SERIES on “Managing Your 
Money,” we have been considering 
various types of banks and savings 
plans. Now let’s take a look at the 
Savings and Loan Associations. 

“How safe are the Savings and Loan 
Associations?” is a question often asked. 
Harmless though this question is, it's 
actually the center of a hot controversy 
in banking circles today. 

The Savings-and-Loaners have been 
praised and denounced from all sides. 
If you listen to some of their harsher 
critics, you'd get the impression that 
they're in about the same league as the 
Ponzi scheme. 

Of course, this is pure poppycock. 
Actually, the Saving and Loan com- 
panies are responsible, reputable insti- 
tutions, performing a valuable service 
to the comumunity. Insured Saving and 
Loan Associations are just as safe as 
insured banks. In either case, deposits 








29th Semi-Annual Financial Statement 
As of June 30, 1949 


ASSETS 


Loans on Real Estate... $24,255,057.75 

Cash, Government Bonds 
& Securities 

Office Building, Fixtures 
& Land (less depre- 
ciation) AA 

Other assets 


2,427,455.96 


176,750.25 





TOTAL $27,193,547.16 


We Have Aiways Paid 3% or More 
on Federally Insured Savings. 
Open Your Save-by-Mail Account Now. 


GLENDALE FEDERAL SAVINGS 


© © © © AND LOAN ASSOCIATION # # © 
122 W. BROADWAY AT ORANGE 
CALIFORNIA 


GLENDALE 4 e 


LIABILITIES 
$22,767,869.44 


Savings Accounts 


Loans in Process 


2,322,355.56 
Other Liabilities 116,973.69 


RESERVES 1,986,348.47 





$27,193,547.16 























are protected up to $5,000. You get 
your money back, 100 cents on the dol- 
lar, in case of failure. 

So, the argument about Savings and 
Loan firms really boils down to the fact 
that they are a unique type of institu- 
tion, performing a distinctive service in 
a distinctive way. They must therefore 
be judged by their own special stand- 
ards. They are “banks” in almost every 
sense that savings and commercial 
banks are, but they invest almost en- 
tirely in home mortgages, whereas 
other banks invest in bonds and/or 
business loans. 

Perhaps the best and fairest way of 
analyzing the Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations is to summarize their chief ad- 
vantages and also points of criticism, 
and let the reader draw his. own con- 
clusions. 

The chief pyny ea of the Savings 
and Loans are as f : 

1. Hick Rate or Rerurn. The 
S.&L. companies today pay a higher 
rate of interest than any other kind of 
bank. The national a rate on 
S.&L. deposits now runs about 2.43%. 
(However, some individual Associations 
have boosted their rate as high as 4% 
on “time deposits,” but these often re- 








AVERAGE RETURN ON DEPOSITS 
IN SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 1920-1948 

Savings & 


Loan 
Year Dividends 


1920...... 48 
| ae 5.2 
19022...... 5.4 
a 5.7 
1924...... 5.6 
1925...... 5.5 
1926. ..... 5.4 
1927...... 5.5 
a 5.5 
1929...... 5.3 
1930...... 5.3 
1981. ..... 5.1 
1982....:. 4.1 
1933. ..... 3.4 
1934...... 3.5 


Savings & 
Lea: 


n 
Year Dividends 


*Current rate averages 2.43%, according 
to National Savings and Loan Associa 
tion. Source: United States Savings 
and Loan League. 
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quire a large minimum balance. ) The 
larger rate of income paid by the 
¢.&L.’s is one reason why they have 


shown such phenomenal po in re- 


cent years. Now that g by mail” 
has become so popular, experience 
shows that even a small increase in the 
rate of interest paid attracts new funds 
from far and wide. 

2. INSURANCE PROTECTION. As men- 
tioned previously [see “Deposit Insur- 
ance,” Forses, July 15] your deposit 
in an insured S.&L. association is just 
as safe as in an insured bank. 

38. ECONOMIC UseFuLngss. The 
$.&L.’s fulfill a vital economic function 
-financing home buying. Most of this 
financing is done in the local com- 
munity. Home mortgages must meet 
specific standards of safety. 

4, MANAGEMENT CALIBER. Like the 
savings and commercial banks, the 
$.&L.'s have seen a marked improve- 
ment in management caliber in recent 
years. In the case of insured Associa- 
tions, S.&L. managers must meet Fed- 
eral standards, are under constant 
supervision. 

5. Lone History. Contrary to wide- 
spread belief, the S.&L.’s are not 
“Johnny-come-latelies” on the financial 
scene. They have well over a century 
of experience behind them in _ this 
country. 

On the other hand, the Associations 
are criticized on the following points: 

1. Deposrrors’ Status. Critics of 
the S.&L.’s make much of the legal 
status of deposits in S&L. Associations. 
It is pointed out that owners of such 
deposits are essentially “shareholders,” 
whereas depositors in savings and com- 
mercial banks are creditors. This is be- 
cause the Associations are mutual or- 
ganizations, whose depositors are co- 
owners. But this objection seems over- 
drawn, since there is no real analogy 
between “shares” in a Savings and Loan 
Association and stock “shares” in an 
ordinary corporation. The former don’t 
fluctuate in value; can be redeemed at 
any time at face value. What’s more, 
S.&L. depositors are at the same time 
the principal creditors of their own 
institutions. They have no claims rank- 
ing ahead of their deposits. 

2. Limtrep DIVERSIFICATION. Be- 
cause of the nature of their business, 
the Associations are necessarily heavily 
invested in local real estate mortgages. 
On a national average, insured Associa- 
tions have about 80% of their funds 
invested in local home mortgages, and 
about 20% in U.S. Government bonds 
and cash, There is nothing actually 
“unsafe” about this, but it does limit 
the element of “diversification” which 
is desirable in banking and investments. 
Thus, it is contended, if hard times 
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SOUTHERN © 
Save Feat | 


Located in the great industrial South, this 
strong association is a most convenient place 
to have your savings account. Safety is insured 
up to $5,000.00 by the Federal Savings & Loan 
Insurance Corporation. Your savings account is 
welcome at this friendly institution. Accounts 
opened by the 10th of any month earn from 
the Ist, Easily handled by mail. 


See 


ww 
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Current Rate 


SOUTHERN FEDERAL 


Savings & Loan Assn. 
Ground Floor Hurt Bldg. MA, 1935-6 





Atlanta, Georgia 
Established 1936 


WB sa) 
le JOHN L. CONNER 
tv President x 
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Assets Over $9,000,000.00 
Out-of-Town Savings Welcomed and Appreciated 2% 
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SAVERS 
GET ALL 4 ADVANTAGES 


1. SAFETY—Savings automatically in- 
sured up to $5000.00 by a perman- 
ent agency of the U. S. Govern- ; ' 





ment. Federally Insured to $5000—No Service Fees. 
2. AVAILABILITY—Liberal Withdrawal WRITE TODAY FOH SPECIAL 

privileges. REALLY INSURED BAVINGE AND 
3. CONVENIENCE — All transactions rand 5 


LOAN ASSOCIATIONS. 
handled efficiently by mail. 


ite B. C. MORTON & CO. 
4.. GREATER EARNINGS — Dividends 9 East 40th St, New York City. MU. 98-8817 
compounded twice each year. 


CURRENT q, % ; Pen |___ 60 State St., Boston. LI. 2-840 
Write or ’phone for full details 
WEST PHILADELPHIA FEDERAL % FEDERALLY 


Current 
SAVINGS & LOAN ASSOCIATION OW: 
5225 Chestnvt St. AL-4-6666 Phila. 39, Pa. INSURED 
ASSETS $9,000,000.00 SMALL SERVICE CHARGE 


























Or 32°%—No service charge 








100% LOANS ARRANGED 


FORBES—America’s Fastest- 











: , 2 InvestorService 
Growing Business Executive Resistered. with SEC 
Publication Suite 990, 11 West 42nd St., N. ¥. 18 
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BH dividers 


Legal For Trust Funds 
Accounts By Mail 
We Empley No Sealesmen 


FEDERAL 


Savings & Loan Ass‘n. 


26 PRYOR ST. N. E. 
ATLANTA 








Georgia’s Oldest Federal 


wsuRD swMMES | 


FULTON COUNTY 


GEORGIA 




















To Reach the Tops 
FORBES Is Tops 





should strike a certain community and 
force heavy foreclosures, it might jeop- 
ardize the local Savings & Loan com- 
pany. (But, incidentally, such a calam- 
ity could also threaten the local savings 
bank, which is usually heavily invested 
in mortgages.) However, this objection 
is offset by the fact that Federal Insur- 
ance would come to the rescue of S.&L. 
depositors in such an event, so this 
criticism is more academic than prac- 
tical. 

38. WITHDRAWAL RESTRICTIONS. 
Strictly speaking, S.&L. accounts are 
not “demand” deposits. Rather, they 
are intended as long-range savings 
media. Currently, most S.&L. firms are 
meeting withdrawals in any size on 


demand. But some local S.&L.’s prefer 
accounts with less turnover. Also, S.&L. 
companies can defer payments, for 
brief periods, in event of heavy with- 
drawals, though this is seldom done 
in actual practice. It’s necessary to 
check with the manager of your local 
S.&L. Association as to terms before 
making deposit. 

So, weighing both advantages and 
disadvantages together, there is no rea- 
son whatever why Savings and Loan 
companies can’t be used in your money- 
managing program as well as any other 
bank for savings accumulation. How- 
ever, only insured Associations with 
good records should be considered for 
this purpose. 








Forbes Rates Annual Reports 


FORBES EDITORS score corporate annual reports from the 
viewpoint of the intelligent investor seeking to evaluate a 
meer worth and assess its prospects. 

The editors believe the ideal report should tell a story 
about people (management and employees), their activities 
(financial, manufacturing, sales), their problems (outside 
factors affecting the company), and their progress (earnings 
or losses). 

Reports are scored on three counts: 1. Presentation—at- 
tractive, easy to read, pictorially dramatized, etc? 2. Fi- 


Financial 
Presentation Data 


58 63 


Company 
ACF-Brill Meters Co. ....... 


Bost & Co., Bae, 20.0 .seceeee 62 62 


Bridgeport Brass Co. ........ 75 73 


pl owneceves 75 76 


70 


70 74 


Robert Gair Co., Inc. ....... 75 75 


Johns-Manville Corp. ....... 
National Steel Corp. ........ 70 71 


Pennsylvania Power Co. ..... 75 77 


General 
Information 


57 


75 


78 


67 


67 


77 


74 


77 


nancial Data—dollars and cents results translated into un- 
derstandable terms; how money came in and went out; 
who got what and why? 38. General Information—complete 
data on operations included; does material en 4 reader 
understand company and its functions; are problems and 
prospects sufficiently highlighted? 

A mark of 60 is fair, 70 good, 80 or over very good. 
Final score is weighted. 

Readers may write for a statement itemizing the scoring 
factors. 


Final 
Score 


60 Stodgy presentation, needs charts, pic- 
tures, to supplement operational and fi- 
nancial story. 


Comment 


59 Minimum of information given. Skimpy 


narrative, with no charts. 


74 Interesting report, makes good use of 
charts, pictures. Statistical background 


could be broader. 


77 Comprehensive story, would be stronger 
if charts supplemented tabulations. Should 
include broader statistical background ma- 
terial. 


69 Might extend statistical comparison to 
previous years, tell more about factors 
currently affecting operations. 3-year op- 
erational resume good. 


71 Neat report, could use charts to high- 
light statistical tables. 


Nicely balanced story, using charts and 
pictures to stimulate interest, clarify re- 
sults. 


76 


78 Informative, has good 10-year review of 


operation. Could use table of contents. 


Could use charts to spotlight operational 
story, simplify financial recital. 


Makes good use of charts and pictures to 
simplify report. Table of contents would 
be helpful. Has informative 10-year sta- 
tistical comparison. 


70 








82 
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Public Utility Investments 


by MORRIS WEIL® 
Asiel & Co. 


RECENT FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD action 
toward further ease in the money 
market is an important step in the gov- 
ernment’s attempt to stem the ebbing 
tide of business. It may also well have 
been the opening gun in the sector of 
deficit financing despite efforts of eco- 
nomy-minded legislators. 

The immediate result has been a rise 
of several points in good bonds and 
preferreds. It has also stimulated the 
investor's search for dependable returns 
above the low levels which now exist 
in the bond market, of interest mainly 
to the institutional buyer. 

Great necessities of the 

r utility industry delayed 
saps Te afford Ani opportunity 


for the present-day investor who seeks 
a “living income” on his capital. : 

A five-year expansion program—$9 
billion—is a ed to “y o leted 
early in 1951. About half has already 
been spent. Of the $4.4 billion re- 
mainder, $3% billion. is expected to be 
derived from security sales, the balance 
from retained earnings. The 1949 pro- 
gram is scheduled at $1.3 billion—$850 
million bonds, $125 million preferred, 
$350 million common. 

In addition, compulsory divestment 
of many operating company stocks by 
holding companies under the 1935 Act 
has resulted in over 100 common stocks 
of leading operating companies being 
publicly aati, as well as a number 
of new preferreds. 

Utility preferreds, buttressed by sub- 


stantial common equity and earning 








PREFERRED STOCKS 


piv. RateCharges & fd. Divs Call” Recent 
Higher Grade ius ae (Bete: Wee, Xie 
Columbus & So. Ohio. . 4Y%%o 8.32 8.67 112 103 4.1% 
Gulf States Utilities... . $4.40 8.59 3.82 lll 106 4.1 
Virginia Elec. & Power. $5.00 2.10 2.49 115% 115 4.3 
Buffalo Niagara Elec... . 8.6% 2.40 2.57 105.85 90 4.0 
Medium Quality 
Leuisiana Power & Lt... $6.00 2.62 2.80 119 112 «6258 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas. 412% 2.88 2.81 106% 106 4.2 
Oklahoma Gas & Elec... 5%% 2.62 2.76 109 108 48 
Pacific Lighting ....... $4.50 2.69 8.15 104 103 44 
* After Federal Income Taxes. + For Sinking Fund purposes, 103%. 
COMMON STOCKS 
Commen Earned 
Equity Per Share 

yh tan 12-months Dividend Recent 
High Quality sation Period Rate ce Yield 
Cleve. Elec., Ill. ........ 40.7 2.55, March $2.20 40 5.5% 
Commonwealth Ed. ..... 55.6 1.94, March 1.50 26 5.7 
Cons. Gas, Baltimore .... $5.9 4.45, March 8.60 60 6.0 
Phila. Electric .......... $3.9 1.70, March 1.20 22 5.4 
Good Quality 
Atlantic City Elec. ...... $4.2 1.48, April 1.20 17 7.0 
Consumers Power ...... 29.4 2.41, April 2.00 82 6.2 
Dayton Power & Lt. Co... 25.8 2.75, March 1.80 28 6.4 
Idaho Power Co. ....... 26.3 3.22, March 1.80 82% 5.5 
lg hy eS 28.0 2.16, March 2.00 $1 6.4 
Holding Companies 
General Pub. Util. ..... 94.5 2.12, March 0.80 18% 5.9 
Middle South .......... $2.5 1.80 1.10 16 6.8 
Southern Company ..... 26.0 1.13, June 0.60 9 6.6 





~ 
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wer, thus a relatively attractive. 
ind some pos. stocks still seem on 
the income bargain counter. 

The trend toward lower utility rates 
now has been reversed. 

State Public service commissions are 
aware of the need to keep the industry 
healthy and cognizant of uncontrollable 
higher operating costs, particularly 
wages. The New York State Public 
Service Commission has just released its 
annual report showing that $44 million 
in increased rates were granted to New 
York utilities, including transportation, 
under its jurisdiction, in 1948. Ohio, 
Maine, and Georgia, among others, 
granted increased rates to leading 
power companies in recent months. 

To attract urgently needed equity 
money there has been a marked tend- 
ency i. management to deal more gen- 
erously with the common stockholder. 
Recent decline in metal prices and 
faster deliveries of electrical equipment 
are accelerating construction programs 
and consequently the demand for 
funds. 

The electric utility industry is re- 
garded as one of the leading “depres- 
sion resistant” groups. There is a ones 
growth trend in electric demand whi 
normally dips only moderately in reces- 
sion periods and soon recovers. The 
constant increase in living standards 
and ever greater reliance upon electric 
power in the factory, on the farm and 
in commerce generally assures an ever- 
expanding demand. 

At this time industrial demand for 
electric power has declined with slack- 
ening in general production. This is 
the least profitable portion of the load 
and does not necessarily seriously affect 
earnings. It ordinarily curtails opera- 
tion of older higher-cost equipment and 
results in diversion to more profitable 
commercial and residential service. The 
demand for this service continues to 
run considerably ahead of a year ago. 
Rapid installation of new and pile 4 
increased efficient equipment will per- 
mit the building up of needed power 
reserves and continued vigorous promo- 
tion of appliance sales and other load- 
building activities. 

These include television, fluorescent 
lighting, electric ranges, electric water 
heaters, air conditioning and the new 
heat pump. The last-named item, used 
for house heating and cooling, and air 
conditioning, is a heavy current con- 
sumer, 

Interested investors may find the ac- 
companying lists of representative pre- 
ferred and common stocks helpful in 
making their selections. 


* Mr. Weil, well known in investment 
circles, is guest columnist while Joseph 
Goodman is on vacation. Mr. Goodman 
will resume his articles upon his return 
next month. 
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Thoughts . 
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ON THE BUSINESS OF LIFE 


Laws just or unjust may govern 
men’s actions. Tyrannies may restrain 
or regulate their words. The machinery 
of propaganda may pack their minds 
with falsehood and deny them truth for 
many generations of time. But the soul 
of man thus held in trance or frozen in 
a long night can be awakened by a 
spark coming from God knows where 
and in a moment the whole structure 
of lies and oppression is on trial for its 
life. —Winston CHURCHILL. 


Political, economic and psychological 
weapons, properly used, are more po- 
tent persuasion than the threat of: an 
atom bomb. —Hanson W. BaLpwin. 


Ninety percent of the world’s woe 
comes from people not knowing them- 
selves, their abilities, their frailties, and 
even their real virtues. Most of us go 
almost all the way through life as com- 
plete strangers to ourselves—so how can 
we know anyone else? 

—Sypney J. Harris. 


Profound sincerity is the only basis 
of talent as of character. —EMERSON. 


The humanities of business in this 
age have become more important than 
the techniques of business. Each busi- 
ness and industry has to sweep the pub- 
lic misunderstandings and the false no- 
tions off its own front walk. Thus will 
a pathway be cleared for popular ap- 
preciation of the important role of busi- 
ness in our freedom and in our way of 
life. —Harry A. Buus. 


The secvet of success is constancy to 
purpose. —BENJAMIN DISRAELI. 


Only that PRE is good which 

reveals to me the value of home and 

enables me to enjoy it better. 
—THOREAU. 


An a letter to a friend the thought is 
often unimportant, and the feeling, if 
it be only a desire to entertain him, 
everything. |§—Sm WALTER RALEIGH. 


The beginning of progress for the 
individual, for the nation and the world 
is a self-transcending trust in God. If 
we have faith in God, we have the 
basis for that fellowship with man upon 
which freedom rests. 

—James D. Nortuey, D.D. 


If we are to have a stabilized market 
demand, selling pressure should be 
maintained . . . perhaps increased . . . 
at the first sign of a decline in business. 
I know of no single way business man- 
agers can do more to stabilize market 
demand than through greater stabiliza- 
tion of sales and advertising expendi- 
tures. —PauL HorrMan. 


It is not the oath that makes us be- 
lieve the man, but the man who makes 
us believe the oath. —Puit MANN. 


Keep your chin up, but don’t stick 
it out. —KVP PHILOSOPHER. 


A man or woman is not old until 
regrets take the place of dreams. 
—JoHN WapDHAM. 


If today’s average American is con- 
fronted with an hour of leisure, he is 
likely to palpitate with panic. An hour 
with nothing to do! So he jumps into 
a dither and into a car, and starts driv- 
ing off fiercely in pursuit of diversion 

. . . I thank heaven I grew up in a 
small town, in a horse-and-buggy era, 
when we had, or made, time to sit 
and think, and often just to sit... We 
“catch” a train. We “grab” a bite of 
lunch. We “contact” a client. Every- 
thing has to be active and electric . . . 
We need less leg action and more acute 
observation as we go. Slow down the 
muscles and stir up the mind. 

—Don HEROLD. 


The wise are instructed by reason; 
ordinary minds, by experience; the 
stupid, by necessity; and brutes by in- 
stinct. —CICERO. 


I should like to restore conversation 
as a means of development in teaching. 
Conversation has become somewhat of 
a lost art. I honestly believe the wise- 
crack has killed American conversation. 

—RALPH BATES. 


It doesn’t matter as to the size of 
your garden. It may. be only a window- 
box in a single room. But, if growing 
from that soil is something of you- 
your patience, your interests, your love, 
and perhaps a touch of your faith in 
God, in the goodness of mankind, and 
a cheerful hopefulness—your heritage 
should be that of a healthy, happy hu- 
man being. —GrorcE M. Apams, 


There comes a point in any organiza- 
tion where too much supervision means 
that supervisors spend too much time 
writing memorandums to one another, 
making needless telephone calls to one 
another, and the like, with no more 
productive work being accomplished in 
the aggregate, and possibly even less. 
We must strike the correct balance be- 
tween too much supervision, and too 
little supervision.—Gustav METZMAN. 


Keep your mind on your work, ‘hot 
your work on your mind. 
—N. Y. WorLp TELEGRAM. 


Nothing splendid has ever been 
achieved except by those who dared 
believe that something inside them was 
superior to circumstance. 

—Bruce Barton. 


There is no reader so parochial as 
the one who reads none but this morn- 
ing’s books. Books are not rolls, to be 
devoured only when they are hot and 
fresh. A good book retains its interior 
heat and will warm a generation yet 
unborn. —CLIFTON FADIMAN. 


The rung of. a ladder was never 
meant to rest upon, but only to hold a 
man’s foot long enough to enable him 
to put the other somewhat higher. 

—THomas HURLEY. 


With closer political and economic 
understanding among the free peoples 
of the world may come a great upsurge 
of the forces of democracy. The conse- 
quence could be electric. Democracy, 
foundationed upon the deep desires 
and will of the great masses of man- 
kind, is an unconquerable force. 

—Francis B. SAYRE. 


In response to many requests from readers, 


639 “Thoughts” which have appeared here 
have been published in book form. Price $2. 


one? 








A Text 


Sent in by J. W. 
Bureka, Ill. What's our 
favorite text? A Forses book 
is presented to senders of 
text used. 


Followell, 


For God will bring every work into judg- 
ment, with every secret thing, whether 
it be good, or whether it be evil. 


—Ecc.esiastes 12:14 
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Cities Service Industrial Heat Prover— Measures the 


Combustion Efficiency of Any Furnace Using Any Type of Fuel 


FREE...This Helpful New Booklet 


Cities Service Oil Company 
Sixty Wall Tower, Room 456, New York 5, N.Y. 


Please send me without obligation your new book- 
let entitled “Combustion Control for Industry.” 


NAME 





ADDRESS___ 





CITY. STATE. 








COMPLETE 
INFORMATION 





1. HUNDREDS OF INDUSTRIAL FIRMS, 
including leading steel, locomotive, truck, 
automobile, aircraft, tool, instrument man- 
ufacturers and others, are profiting from 
this unique service. Above shows use on 
Open Hearth Steel furnace. 






2. IMMEDIATE PRODUCTION INCREASES 
are realized by many firms through the con- 
trol of furnace atmospheres. The instru- 
ment registers quickly and accurately both 
excess oxygen and unburned fuel being 
wasted. Picture above shows Industrial 
Heat Prover in use on furnace of an indus- 
trial boiler. 


* ae all 

3. GAS AND DIESEL EXHAUST ANALYSIS 
Picture above shows the Heat Prover in 
use on a large 4 cycle Diesel. This remark- 
able instrument tells youd quickly, accu- 
rately and continuously what percentage 
of the fuel entering the combustion cham- 
ber is converted to productive energy. 


about the Cities Service Heat Prover—how 
it works, its many applications, its record 
of performance—is contained in a new 
booklet entitled “Combustion Control for 
Industry.” Write for your free copy today. 
Use coupon at left. 


CITIES (A) SERVICE 


QUALITY PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 











Since telephone operators were boys... 


ACK in the early °80’s, when central office 
B switchboards were manned by boy opera- 
tors, Western Electric became the manufacturing 
unit of the infant Bell Telephone System. This 
has made sure of a source of good equipment, 
the kind required to provide dependable and 
economical telephone service. 


Experience has proved the value of this to 
the public. For the Bell System network has 


MANUFACTURER 


of telephone apparatus for 
the Bell System. 


PURCHASER 


of supplies for Bell 
Telephone companies. 


DISTRIBUTOR 


ratus ond supplies. 


grown vastly complex, yet its billions of parts— 
old and new—work perfectly together. 


@As the Bell System network increases, it will con- 
tinue to provide fine service largely because of the 
unified way Bell scientists design, Western Electric 
people produce, and telephone company people 
operate the equipment—a triple-action with one aim: 


good telephone service for you at a reasonable price. | 


INSTALLER 


of Bell telephone appa- of Bell System central 
office equipment. 


A UNIT OF THE vcu @) srstem SINCE 1882 
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